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BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS will solve your humidifying 
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Dependable Automatic Humidity Control, Economy of Opera- 
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oe q@_ We have been selling within the past few months an unusually large number or 
of our automatic shuttle-changing looms. It is not difficult to find a reason. 
os @ In these days of keen merchandising competition the loom that is flexible — 
= enough to use almost any kind of filling with equal facility is appreciated and is b<«-) 
in demand. =e 
@ An automatic loom that can readily be changed over from fine cotton — either an 
mule or ring spun—to silk, rayon, or celanese, and will weave distinctive fabrics, 
<= is a valuable adjunct to any fine-goods mill. coos 
=m 
Such a loom is the Stafford Shuttle Changer. 
= Let us tell you more about it. 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY = 
Weaving M. READVILLE, MASS. 
— Southern Agent FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
= Paterson Office . 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
Canadian Representatives Ross WHITEHEAD & Co., LTp., Montreal, Canada 
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RAYON goods throughout the continent for EASTWOOD 


Warpers is worth knowing---and following 


Direct geared motor drive beam- 
ing and beam release and safety 


locking device. Balanced Treadles 


Benjamin Eastwood Co. 


Paterson, New Jersey 
Founded in 1872 


Represented in the South by 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


EASTWOOD 8-yard Warper with new simplified roller bearing Warping 
Carriage 


The preference of the largest manufacturers of SILK ee 
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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders Reeas 
Doffers Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 
— Lickerins 
Burnishers Rewound 
Top Flats Top Flat 
Reclothed Chains 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 
PHONES 2781—2782 
| _1927 MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
Sixty-one Years Experience are using 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw ‘materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinct ad- 
vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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rendering a personal ser- Toronto, Canada 


vice to the Rayon user. 


NATIONAL YARN & @ BOSTON 
PROCESSING CO. fa @ 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 


Back of this, in addition, is ks 
Chicago, Illinois 


our complete supervision 


of every process from raw 


NEW YORK 
GENERAL OFFICES 
40 East 34th Street 
New York City 
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HOUGHTON CO. 


What is most essential for a 


Textile Mill Beltr 


No. 


Great Strength? 


No. 


Pll give up. 
essential? 


Dependability. 


A dependable belt invariably costs less in 
the long run. A dependable belt MUST have 
great strength. A dependable belt will not 
slip, will not stretch, will be immune to wet- 
ness and to high and low temperatures. 

Necessarily the first cost of such a belt 
cannot be low. That is why VIM costs more 
than other belting. VIM is a special mineral 
tanned leather belt. It is NOT oak tanned. 


In the first place VIM hides are the best 
obtainable in the world. We select them ON 
THE HOOF, and import the hides ourselves. 
Heavier and better hides are not obtainable 
anywhere. 


From the day of selection until the hides 


Low first Cost? 


What is most 


are converted into VIM leather they are care- 
fully guarded and are under our control. 
Every step—removing the hides, shipping, 
and tanning must be RIGHT. 


As a result VIM belting is the most sought 
and bought high-grade belt in existence. 
Textile officials demand VIM because VIM 
gives more service per dollar than any other 
belt. It gives most service because it is the 
most DEPENDABLE belt. 


You can easily eliminate your belt troubles 
by simply getting in touch with the Houghton 
man in your territory. We have solved many 
a so-called “unsolvable” problem for textile 
mills. 


hen 


ATLANTA, GA. ox 69 _  GREENSBORO,NC. 
BALTIMORE.MD. N. PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENVILLE, S.C. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. AND ALL OVER THE WORLD LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Why “Experiment” with Industrial Receptacles 
When 35 Years of Experience Offer You 
the Best that Money Can Buy ? 


A partial list of the 
Industries Served by 
Diamand Fibre 

Receptacles 
Bakeries 


Flour Mills 
Dyes and Chemicals 


Machinery 


Automobiles 
Meat Packi 
Metal Specialties 
Oil Cloth 
Railroads 
Breweries 
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VERY light, strong, durable and perfectly smooth -surfaced Diamond 

Fibre Receptacle that leaves our mills, is the finest piece of handling 
equipment, offering the greatest value in handling service, that your 
dollar can buy. 


It is scientifically made from the best materials that have been developed 
for the purpose. 


It is the product of over 35 years of manufacturing experience dating 
back to the original introduction of fibre receptacles in industry. 


It is one of more than a million Diamond Fibre Receptacles that have 
been put to work in over 500 successful textile mills and in the 
plants, offices and storehouses of thousands of manufacturers represent- 
ing over 50 different i.dustries. 


It is made by the oldest and largest manufacturers of vulcanized fibre 
ia the world. 


There is no need for ‘experimenting’ with industrial receptacles. 
Select the Diamond Fibre ‘“‘family’’ for the handling of your products 
during every phase of manufacture and be sure of lasting satisfaction— 
of consistently lower handling costs—of greater manual efficiency. 


The list of Diamond Fibre Receptacles includes roving cans, gill cans, 
bobbin boxes, trucks, doffing cars, mill boxes, barrels, waste hampers, 
mill baskets, trays, shipping boxes and sample cases. 


THE DIAMOND STATE FIBRE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania 
Offices in the principal cities and in Canada 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 
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‘The most 
beautiful marks 


in America 
—are applied with Kaumagraphs 


DYER wanted to protect himself 

against unfair claims tor shortage. Ihe 
use of an end stamp, applied with Kauima- 
graph Transfers, solved his problem. 

A texlile manufacturer wanted to adver- 
lise to consumers, To do so, it was neces- 
sary to trademark his goods along the sel- 
vage. Kaumagraph Transfers solved his 
problem. 


A hosiery mill agent, constantly adding to 
the lines he represented, hungered for a re- 
liable source of help on his recurring need 
iur designing and applying new trade marks. 
Kaumagraph Transfers and Kaumagraph's 
Service Department solved his problem. 

The Kaumagraph Transfer method has 
solved the trademarking problem for lthou- 
sands of manufacturers. It is not only the 
quickest to apply and the most economical 
to use, but easily the most beautiful method 
of trademarking in America. That is why 
70% of all hosiery, textile and glove trade- 
marks are applied with Kaumagraphs. Send 
for samples that prove it! 


Kaumagraph Company 
350-356 W. 3ist St., New York City 


Boston Chicago Philadeiphia 
Charlotte, Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 
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Watching The: Other Fellow Work 


HAVE often heard that it is the 

little things, and not the big ones, 
that count. Since seeing a few little 
things done and the results obtained 
by a small amount of additional 
work required, I most heartily agree 
with the fellow that first conceived 
the idea. If some of those who have 
to cover a floor space of two or 
three acres every day would stop 
congratulating ourselves upon the 
size of our jobs and get out now and 
then to see how some of the men 
in the smaller mills are doing things, 
there are few of us who would not 
learn something that would open up 
a way to better results. I guess I 
would still be plodding along in the 
same old way, congratulating my 
hoss upon the efficient superintend- 
ent he had if I had not decided to 
spend a short vacation visiting 
some of the other mills. I do not 
feel my importance so much now. 
I have learned a great deal and have 
found that I didn’t know it all. 

I recently had an opportunity of 
spending a week with my good 
friend Bill, superintendent of a 
smaller mill than I am running. Bill 
is a fine fellow, always willing to 
lend a hand and is not afraid to ask 
or answer questions. He keeps right 
up to date by keeping just a little 
ahead of of the other fellow. 


I shipped into Bill’s opening room 
a little after starting time on Mon- 
day morning while the overseers 
were placing the help. I was not 
there long before Bill found me and 
told me to make myself at home. 
He said: 

“I know something must be badly 
wrong, as I never heard of you get- 
ting around to see the other mills.” 

He was right. 

I was glad I got there on a Mon- 
day morning and started in at the 
opening room, as I learned a great 
deal in the half day that I spent 
around the vertical openers. 

To begin my account of what I 
saw at this mill, the first thing that 
attracted my attention was a little 
guy who came in wearing a pair of 
nice clean overalls and a well laun- 
dered jumper. He earried a memo 
book and a pencil in his pocket and 
a couple of good-sized oil cans in 
his hands. He introduced himself 
as the boss carder and the way he 
began giving orders proved that he 
was nol exaggerating his position in 
the least. In fact he was about the 
biggest little fellow I ever saw. His 
first act was to give the two oil cans 


By the Visitor. 


to his opener room men and the 
way they went to work showed they 
knew the rest. 

“Now see,” he said, “we pride our- 
selves upon the fact that we have 
never had a bearing to burn out on 
these machines since they were in- 
stalled and have never had but one 
fire and that was caused by a small 
stone in a bale of cotton and not 
from a dry bearing. We can have 
such a condition only by being sure 
fhat our machines get plenty of oil 
at least once a week, especially the 
fast moving parts. We have all oil 
holes cleaned out thoroughly on 
Saturday and I personally see that 
they get a good oiling with the right 
oil before they are started on Mon- 
day morning. This not only keeps 
bearings and shafts from wearing, 
but reduces friction and lowers 
power costs.” 

“That is true,” I remarked, “but 
can’t you trust your men to oil the 
machines they run?” 

“Probably so,” he replied, “but we 
wouldn't know for sure that it was 
done.” 


The moral seems to be to 
nothing for granted. 


Cleaning Cotton Bales. 

The next thing that attracted my 
attention was an old man, with a 
peg leg and a hunch back, who was 
working on a bale of cotton outside 
the opener room. He was using an 
air hose and a wire brush. I asked 
the carder what he was supposed 
to do, but before he could answer, 
I noted that the o!d man began to 
blow and brush the exposed sides of 
the bales. 

“That man,” said the carder, “is 
one of our most important fixtures. 
We created that job for him because 
he has six good hands in the mill 
who never give us any (trouble, but 
after we realized the benefits from 
his work, it became a permanent 
process. His work is to go over 
every bale of cotton as if comes in 
and get rid of every bit of dirt such 
as sticks, straw, leaf gravel and 
anything else that might have col- 
lected against the sides of the bales. 
You know that if that stuff goes into 
the bales, some of it will not be 
knocked out. We also find that this 
work gives us cleaner roving and 
yarns and the work runs better. 

l agreed that if was a good idea. 
Why put dirt in the machines with 


take 


the cotton when you are trymeg to 
get it out, 

Real Mixing. 
back to watch 
put the cotton on the traveling 
aprons to the vertical openers. I 
found eight bales opened in front 
of the machines which filled up all 
the space they had, and in looking 
over the list I found two bales each 
of the following grades: Strict 
middling, middling, strict low mid- 
dling and low middling. I noticed 
that they were very particular how 
it went into the machines. The 
strict middling and middling was 
run through Machine No. 1 and the 
other two grades throughe Machine 
No. 2. The operator took the same 
amount from each ba'e every few 
minutes and put it on the aprons, 


I the. man 


taking pains to make the whole 
eight bales give out at the same 
time. As the machines fed the cot- 


ton to a traveling apron, they were 


certainly getting a better mixture 
than could have been obtained in 


the usual way of mixing it in a pile. 
I also noticed that they had several 
bales of very dirty cotton that they 
were giving a good cleaning through 
a special machine before feeding if 
to the vertical openers. I watched 
them clean a bale and weigh the 
dirt and leaf taken out. By the time 
they got through cleaning it they 
didn’t have very much cotton left, 
but what they had looked clean and 
would not lower the quality of the 
yarns. 

My Friend Bill came up while this 
was going on, and seeing me inter- 
ested, says: 

“You see, we use our opening 
room for cleaning purposes. We are 
not particular how the dirt gets out 
of the cotton so long as it gets out. 
While some mills depend entirely on 
their vertical openers and pickers 
to do this, we don't, as we have 
found that all the dirt we can dis- 
pose of before it goes through the 
regular process not only gives us 
an idea of what we are buying, bul 
we are sure that none of it gets into 
the work.” 

Removing Waste. 

By the way, I was about to forget 
to mention how they put their 
waste back into the work. I con- 
sider this one of the most important 
things I saw. The layout of the 
outfit was only a regular automatic 
feeder with a pair of regulating 


cones added so that the feed could 
be regulated by shifting the belt 
anywhere on the cones and also by 
varying the space between the dof- 
fer and vertical apron, which makes 
it possible to feed the waste fast or 
slow, heavy or light. They keep the 
feed regulated so that the machine 
runs all the time that the vertical 
opener runs, wihch puts the same 
amount of waste in all the work 
and is much better than using it 
spasmodically or trying to mix it 
evenly in a pile of cotton. Before 
the roving waste and scavenger 
balls from the spinning room is 
used it is run through the thread 
extractor and roving waste machine 
and broken up. I was about to fail 
to mention how often they clean out 
from under the vertical openers and 
breakers. Cleaning out from under 
the opening and picking machinery 
is usually done the first thing every 
morning and before starting up 
after dinner in the majority of the 
mills. But this is just half the 
amount of cleaning the mill does. 
They claim that they had watched 
the mote boxes and when using 
some lots of cotton they- would fill 
up before the time to clean out. 
which kept the motes and dirt from 
dropping through the grid bars, but 
stayed in the cotton. This put me 
thinking, so when I got back home I 
watched my machines and found 
some of them would fill up a good 
while before time to clean out. Since 
looking into the matter I find that 
they really would run al! the time 
without ever being cleaned, and 
some of the picker men have found 
it out, too. I am not going to take 
anything for granted from now on, 
as I have found out that it pays to 
he sure. 


Clean Picker Room. 

From the opening room I went up 
in the picker room, located on the 
third floor, which is the only objec- 
titon I could find to the room. I 
reached this department before they 
started up after the noon hour and 
found them cleaning the motes 
from under the machines, and also 
cleaning the cotton out of the cages. 
They didn’t pull the motes out of 
the machines and let them lay on 
the floor part of the evening, which 
is the usual way it is done, and they 
didn't throw the lint and dirt they 
took oul of the cages on the floor, 
either. They were just as up-to- 
date in this department as _ they 
were in the opening room. System 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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‘Radio talk of Dr. Eugene L. Fisk) 
HAVE been asked to say some- 
thing helpful to the mature busi- 

ness man who thinks he is tired and 

the young man who is afraid that 
some day he is going to be tired. 

The terms “tired” and “fatigued” 
may be. misleading in that they im- 
ply an excess of work.. As a matter 
of fact, fatigue is a symptom with 
many possible causes other than 
mere work. 

In cases where a man reports that 
he is “all in” at the end of the day 
or the week, it is necessary to ask 
the question, “Is the man tired be- 
cause he is ill or ill because he is 
tired?” In by far the greatest num- 
her of cases we will find that the 
man is tired because he is ill. 

Just as it is impossible to strain a 
perfectly healthy heart by physical 
exertion of exercise, so is it impos- 
sible to strain the brain and nervous 
system of a perfectly healthy man 
by hard executive work in an ordi- 
nary working day. 

So far as the work itself is con- 
cerned, it is not so much the quan- 
tity of work as the method of doing 
things that counts. If a man’s work 
involves the assumption of heavy 
gambling risks, and intense anxiety 
and worriment are added to the fac- 
for of mere executive labor, a break- 
down may come from these combin- 
ed factors. Yet even in such cases 
an unpoisoned body and sound or- 
gans will carry aman pretty far. 

I. think it is important to have 
this point of view because if in con- 
ditions of depression and fatigue 
and a consciousness of inability to 
tackle work in a spirit of “pep” and 
ambition, reliance is placed upon 
mere rest or vacations or mitigation 
of the strain of work, apparent im- 
provement may take place but the 
underlying condition of disease or 
disability that is really responsible 
may be overlooked. 

The fundamental protective meas- 
ure, therefore, for the business man 
of any age, if he wishes to prevent 
that tired feeling or that actual con- 
dition of inefficiency, is to have his 
body and his life examined and all 
the faets brought to the surface. It 
may be discovered that there is no 
physical disability but that he is 
doing the wrong kind of work or 
only one kind of work. It has been 
well said that no man can over-work 
who does two kinds of work: one by 
which he earns a living and the 
other by which he finds self-expres- 
sion—something in the nature of a 
fad or avocation. 

I know a man who gets a tre- 
mendous “kick” out of studying the 
gravestones in the cemeteries of the 
towns that he visits. This probably 
would not be a good avocation for 
an undertaker, but in this particular 
instance it affords a certain psychic 
balance to the strain of the daily 
grind by which the man earns a liv- 
ing. 

The mental relaxation and stimu- 
lus of knowing a little more about 
some particular subject, or doing a 
little more in some particular field 
outside of business, than the aver- 
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Health for the Business Man 


age man, affords both stimulation 
and relaxation that balances the 
work for salary or wages. 

Just what is the risk that the 
business man runs by neglecting 
these precautions? Is it worth 
while to bother theired business man 
on a Sunday afternoon and call his 
attention to these calamities which 
may assail him if he neglects to 
goven his business of living accord- 
ing to the same principles that he 
adopts in governing his own com- 
mercial business? 


In the first place, the work span 
of life is altogether too short. Just 
as the average successful man 
reaches a period of high develop- 
ment in his chosen field, he has to 
pass it on to somebody else and 
much of the building work is done 
over again along new lines. This is 
sometimes fortunate. However, if 
we could retain the experience, 
judgment, and sense of proportion of 
the leaders in business for an aver- 
age of ten or twenty years longer 
than is now usual and at the same 
lime keep such men in a state of 
health and flexibility, receptive to 
new ideas and methods, and with the 
vigor to put them into practice. 
surely society would be better off 
and these men would have a more 
abundant and satisfying existence. 

I am not going to weary this audi- 
ence with complicated statistics, bul 
a. few figures will show the enor- 
mous life waste that occurs at the 
present time from failure to take 
these elementary business precau- 
tions of having periodic biological 
audits. Perhaps this high-sounding 
term will appeal more forcibly to 
the business man than the common- 
place one of a health examination. 
After all, the word “audit” is a good 
one to describe the evaluation of the 
essential factors in the body and the 
life of a human being. In the United 
States Registration Area there occur 
annually about 1,200,000 deaths. 
Throwing together the deaths from 
diseases of the heart and circula- 
tion, tuberculosis, cancer, apoplexy, 
kidney trouble and diabetes, we 
have, for the country at large, an 
annual loss of about 700,000 lives. 

Leading specialists in the treat- 
ment of these different types of 
disease have testified that the most 
important measure that can. be 
taken in reducing the death rate 
from these maladies is the periodic 
health examination. Even in the 
ease of cancer, where the actual 
cause is unknown, the early detec- 
tion of this disease by means of 
periodic health examinations will 
enable many lives to be saved by 
prompt operstive treatment. Also 
there are conditions that predispose 
to cancer that could be detected and 
corrected. With all the facts on 
the table as to the bodily condition 
and important factors in the life of 
an individual, it is possible to go 
ahead and apply in an individual 
way the fundamental rules of hy- 
giene. 

Premature physical bhreakdown. 
old age, and the incapacities that as- 
sail men in later life are not preor- 
dained conditions arising without 


cause. Hereditary predisposition is 
an important factor; hence the im- 
portance of choosing one’s ancestors 
wisely! Nurture and hygienic gov- 
ernment of a life can, however, do 
much to defeat heredity. Most im- 
portant is the prevention of infec- 
Lions or the eradication of centers of 
infection in the body. Fresh air, 
sunshine, and adequate use for our 
more than three hundred pairs of 
muscles, are sadly needed in the 
lives of most business men. This is 
an age of push-buttons and mechan- 
ical labor-saving devices. Rather 
desperate efforts are necessary to 
atem this trend toward muscular 
stasis. A set of chest weights in a 
business man’s office, resorted to oc- 
casionally when he feels stale and 
apathetic, or, better still, used regu- 
larly before noon and in the after- 
noon, would do a lot to prevent mus- 
cular apathy and degeneration with 
its attendant evils. 

Also the sedentary worker must 
fight over-indulgence in food and 
overweight. It is not the quantity 
of food that counts, but the type of 
food that is eaten. The average case 
of overweight, due to decreasing 
muscular exertion and increasing or 
unchanged food indulgence, can be 
readily corrected; not by strenuous 
gymnastic work which may over- 
strain a fat-encumbered heart, but 
by limiting the fat-forming foods, 
such as bread and butter, fat meats 
and sweets, and specializing more in 
the bulky foods, such as green vege- 
tables and fruits. 


I have referred to the fact that it 
is not so much the quantity of work 
that induces fatigue. This princi- 
ple may be applied to the entire 
range of mental activities. We are 
often warned against the evil effects 
of anger. This apvlies particularily 
to men with high blood pressure or 
heart trouble. But I am of the opin- 
ion that an occasional emotion out- 
out. through riteous indienation is 
not harmful to anvhody but rather 
improves the condition of the en- 
dncrine glands. Prolonged crouches, 
iil humor. and states of tension. 
however, are harmful to anvbodv. 
Hence, as a general nrinciple. seren- 
itv is urged as the hasis of menfal 
hvgiene. Every good thine can he 
earried fo excess—even water drink- 
ing—and so serenity mav offen he 
ahused and states of renression arise 
from failure to oceasionally have 
an emofional release. A man who 
runs his husiness in an emotional 
wav. however. with continnal ont- 
bursts of fanltfindine and anger. 
wonld do well to have one of these 
hiologica!l andits and find ont 
whether these manifestations arise 
fram some nhbhvsieal dianhilite oar 
from exaggerated mental defense 
reactions. 

As aman reaches the later decades 
of life. it is inereasinelvy imnortant 
io have these andifts. Manv a nee- 
fl business career micht he extend- 
ed not only by the removal of dis- 
abilities but hv tudicions adinstment 
of working methods—nerhans lInne- 
er and more frequent varations 


after one is assured that evervthing 
else has heen attended to. Complete 
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retirement from business is a dan- 
gerous thing for any man unless it 
is necessitated by complete inability 
to take business responsibility of 
kind. Most men soon begin to fade 
when they have no important deci- 
sions to make and no one looks to 
them for guidance in important af- 
fairs in the flelds where they have 
spent their lives in useful labor. 

' Let me close this discussion with 
the expression of a strong opinion 
that work is the greatest stabilizer 
of health that we have. It is better 
lo equip oneself to meet it than to 
run away from it. Retiremen! 
should not be the goal of a man's 
activities, but rather a prolongation 
of his working period, when he can 
feel that he is really in the game and 
nol a mere observer on the side 
lines. This working period could, I 
am sure, be prolonged ten or twenty 
years on the average by the simple 
methods of biological audits or 
periodic health examinations and 
reasonable cooperation in accepting 
the counsel based upon them. 


Wool Effects On Cotton 


Cotton is sometimes treated with 
nitri cacid in order to impart char- 
acteristics resembling wool in ap- 
pearance, handle, and the manner 
in which it absorbs dyestuffs. ‘The 
main objections to the treatment are 
that it weakens the fibres, makes 
them sensitive to alkalies, and 
causes unevenness of color on ac- 
count of easy absorption of dyes. 

It is proposed by the Swiss firm 
of Heberlein & Co., to denitrate the 
goods after nitration by subjecting 
them to treatment with solutions of 
sulphides or hydrosulphides of alka- 
lies in a similar manner to that em- 
ployed in producing artificial silk 
from nitrate of cellulose. The 
treatment reduces the affinity of the 
fibres for dyestuffs to a normal de- 
gree, removes its sensitiveness to 
alkali, and increases its resemblance 
to wool. Treated fibres may be dyed 
uniformly and with vat dyestuffs 
and the wool effect will not be in- 
fluenced by an alkaline boil, so thal 
it is possible to remove the yellow- 
ish tint imparted by the acid treat- 
ment by an after bleach and thus 
obtain a full white. The resistance 
to alkali improves the fastness of the 
freated goods to washing. The pro- 
cess is described in B.P. 258598.— 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 


Dies in Mill. 


Sam L. Pettus, aged 28, a section 
hand in the spinning room of Groves 
Mill No. 1, Gastonia, fell from a lad- 
der on which he was working 
Thursday morning and was dead 
When his companion workers reach- 
ed him. He was engaged in lacing a 
belt. at the time. 

An eye witness said that the young 
man toppled off the ladder and 
struggled a bit after hitting the 
floor beneath. 

It is thought that death was due 
to heart failure or a stroke of 
apoplexy. There were no bruises 
or broken bones in the body. 


a 
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1924 


1,821,319 pounds 
of vat dyes produced 


1925 
2,600,000 pounds 
43% increase 


1926 
4,000,000 pounds 


| 53% increase 
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The New 


Textile Leadership 


—and the pronounced trend toward 


All angles of this 
important fast color 
situation are pre- 
sented in a most 
vital booklet, “Fast 
Dyes — Why? 
When? How?”, a 
copy of which is 
yours for the asking. 


“FTHERE is a new leadership,”’ according to 


Printers’ Ink, ‘‘taking hold in the textile 
industry, which promises action in 1927.”’ 


One significant phase of this new leadership is 
the common recognition among progressive 
manufacturers of the growing consumer demand 
for fast-dyed fabrics. More fast-dyed fabrics 
are produced today than ever before. 


On April 11th, the United States Tariff Commission pub- 
lished a preliminary report on the Census of Dyes which 
gives the production of vat dyes (excluding Indigo) as 
4,000,000 pounds, as compared with 2,600,000 pounds 
in 1925—an increase of 53%. Production in 1925 was, 
in turn, an increase of 43% over the 1924 figure. The 
consumption of vat dyes in this country has therefore 
more than doubled in these three years. These are 


government figures—not the estimate of any individual 
manufacturer. 


“The increase in domestic production (of fast colors) is 
of interest to every consumer of fabrics,’’ comments 
this preliminary report, “‘as indicative of the pronounced 
trend toward a greater use of fast dyes.” 


Is your business keyed to this new trend? 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
Branch Offices: 

Boston, Mass. Chicago, Il. Philadelphia, Pa. 
274 Franklin St. 1114 Union Trust Bidg. 126 South Front St. 
Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Providence, R. I. 
232 W. First St. & Thomas St. 709 Hospital Trust Bidg. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
569 Mission Street 
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HE quality of the fibre used in Spaulding 

Fibre Receptacles is guaranteed— because 
we make it in our own plant. This light, 
durable material is then built into Trucks, 
Boxes, Cans, and Barrels by special machinery 
—to stand the roughest kind of handling. 


The immense number of Spaulding fibre 
products includes parts and finished articles 
for use in the Electrical, Automotive, General 


Industrial, and Textile industries. 


FIBRE COMPANY. Inc. 
Rochester, New Hampshire 


Branch Offices: 


Boston Detroit 
Charlotte, N. C. New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Chicago 
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Watching the Other Fellow 
Work 


(Continned from Page 7) 
seems to be the watchword. They 
certainly were obeying some of the 
signs they had tacked up on some 
of the posts which read, “Help keep 
this place safe and cleon,” and in- 
stead of throwing dirt on the floor 
to get mixed up with the good clean 
cotton, they put it in boxes and 
carried it right out. I didn't see 
any dirty places or corners with any 
kind of rubbish anywhere in the 
room and very little cotton on the 
floor. I noticed that the breakers 
had knock-off gears on them, which 
is unusual, especially in mil.s where 
the machines are pushed for pro- 
duction. They weighed a lap from 
each of the breakers once in the 
morning and the same in the even- 
ing and any variation from the 
standard weight, which was 50 
pounds, was corrected. I didn't ask 
any questions, but when I got back 
home I had gears put on my ma- 
chines and weighed several yards 


from each machine and I found. 


them varying from 15 to 30 ounzes 
per yard. Now, common sense 
teaches that machines making laps 
weighing 30 ounces per yard is not 
going to clean the cotton near as 
well as those making laps weighing 
15 ounces per yard. So I still have 
my knock-off gears on the breakers 
and weigh some of the laps every 
day. Not only do they keep up bet- 
ter but my cone belts on the finish- 
ers doesn't shift about near as much 
and I am getting a more even lap 
and am not running over near as 
many laps as I did. 

I was next attracted to the auto- 
matic distributor, which keeps the 
hoppers supplied with cotton. I 
expected to find them partly covered 
up with cotton, but was agreeably 
surprised to find no cotton on the 
floor. They had them regulated so 
that the hoppers never get lower 
than half full, and not more than 
three-fourths full, which accounted 
for no cotton being on the floor. 
Keeping so near the same amount 
of cotton in the hoppers all the 
lime also kept down the variation 
in the weight of the laps. 

The next in. line of importance 
was the lapping of the aprons. One 
man was supposed to look after the 
fronts of the breakers and another 
man was supposed to keep the laps 
on the aprons. They had formed a 
partnership and by agreement be- 
tween themselves they were work- 
The together. When the laps had to 
be doffed off the breakers one of 
them pulled the pins and the other 
pul the laps on the truck, and when 
they put a lap on the apron one man 
carried one end of the lap and one 
the other. This made it quite easy 
to put on a new lap without tearing 
it and making a lot of waste, besides 
il was just as easy to splice the two 
just enough to avoid a light place 
in the finished lap. 

I thought I had found something 
wrong when I noticed the cone belts 
running much nearer the small end 
of the driving cone instead of being 
in the center, but fortunately what 
I had already learned kept me from 
giving myself away. But I had to 
find out the reason and didn’t lose 
any time in asking why it was done. 
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So they told me that they had seen 
two laps run off the apron at once 
which required a very drastic 
change in the position of the cone 
belt, but they had never seen the 
men running the machines with tw» 
extra laps on the aprons. So if I 
looked as cheap as I felt they mus! 
have thought I was just starting in 
to learn the business. 


Slow Beater Speed. 

I next turned my attention to the 
heaters on the finishers, as these 
are the most particular machines in 
the picker room, which require the 
most accurate setting. I was very 
anxious to see how far behind the 
times I was running with my ma- 
chines. I got permission to stop a 
machine, and then I got busy and 
gauged the distance the beaters 
were set from the feed rolls. I also 
measured the length of the staple 
of the cotton. I found the cotton 
averaged about one inch and the 
beaters were set to within one- 
quarter of an inch of the feed rolls. 
Fortunately, I had my speed indica- 
tor with me and I took the speed of 
the beaters and also the fans. The 
beater was of the two-blade type 
and was only making 1,080 revolu- 
tions per minute. The machine was 
making an extra nice lap. I un- 
rolled several yards of one of them 
and held it up to the light and found 
it as near perfect as I thought it 
possible to get it. I couldn't under- 
stand why these beaters were run 
so slowly when the recommended 
speed is from 1,300 to 1,450 revolu- 
tions per minute. But I found out 
after learning what the draft of the 
machine was, and the time required 
fo make a lap. that they were up- 
to-date here also. They were keep- 
ing the beater speed in the proper 
relation to the feed of the machine. 
and the cotton was getting the right 
amount of beating, which is 60 
strokes per inch. Some people do 
not pay any attention to this, which 
is wrong. Common sense ought to 
teach that cotton being hit every 
sixtieth of an inch is getting all the 
beating it needs no matter how 
dirty if may be, especially with the 
beater se tso close to the feed rolls. 
I have come to the conclusion thal 
instead of changing the feed pulley 
when more laps are needed, the 
speed of the whole machine should 
be changed, as this keeps the beats 
per inch of stock the same. 

Before leaving the picker room I 
stayed a while with the finisher 
men, and they certainly were run- 
ning their job up-to-date. They had 
the scales marked at the figure 40, 
which was the standard weight for 
the laps. There was a black space 
painted on the glass that covered 
the figures from 39% to 40%, and 
all laps making the painter stand 
anywhere on this black spot were 
accepted as good laps. This makes 
the weighing easy and quick and 
al the same time keep everybody 
posted as to what the laps should 
weigh, and no doubt very often 
avoids mistakes. They had one of 
the machines stopped with the cal- 
ender rolls out, giving it a good 
Overhauling. They claimed they 
cleaned two machines every week, 
but had no special days to do the 
work and stopped the machines 
after they were sure they had 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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For sun-baths 
as for sea-baths 


li 


NO other textile material lends itself so 
perfectly to beach use as Celanese brand 
yarn. This unique fiber absorbs practically 
no moisture. Sea-water will not injure it, no 
matter how frequently it is immersed. Mil- 
dew never forms upon it. 

At the same time, Celanese brand yarn is 
transparent to the sun’s ultraviolet rays, the 
great hygienic importance of which is now so 


widely recognized. Consequently Celanese 


brand yarn is today’s chosen material alike 
for bathing costumes and for ensembles de- 
signed for beach use only. 


Celanese brand yarn is highly elastic and re- 
markably durable; and it has unique hygienic 
qualities. The dyestuffs used for dyeing Cela- 
nese brand fabrics give colors that are un- 
usually fast to sun, suds, salt-water and per- 
spiration. 


CELANESE 


ReEG.u.s. BRAND) Pat. ore 


YARNS 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
(Formerly American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. Ltd.) 
15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
WoRKs aT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, 1116 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


CRELANEGSE (the regetered trademark. in toc United Staces. of the Celanese Corporation of America to desigaate us brand of yarns, fabmcs. garment, etc 


They May Look Alike— 
But the Difference is Vast 


Leaving the hair on an ordinary check strap doesn’t any more 
make it a Bondaron Check Strap than the addition of a suit of 
clothes makes a man out of a monkey. Without the mark “Sterl- 
ing” to guide them, the purchaser of silverware would be unable 
to distinguish the unreal from the genuine. 


Plated silver looks so much like sterling silver that from the 
standpoint of the appearance there seems little to choose between 
them. Ordinary check straps with the hair on so closely resemble 
the product bearing the name “Bondaron” that the eye one check 
strap may seem to be as good as another. 


But appearances are deceiving—‘all is not gold that glitters’ — 
and the army of “just as good” merchants leaves nothing but 
dissatisfaction in its train. When a jewelry clerk shows you 
silverware you look for the name “Sterling” before you buy. 
When a mill supply man offers you check straps insist on seeing 
the name Bondaron. Unless the name is there you won’t get the 
genuine—and if you don’t get the genuine you can’t get Bondaron 


service. 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


CHARLES 
COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dyeing of Artificial Silks 


HE following is an abstract of a 
paper read before the Convention 
of Canadian Chemists, by Dr. M. 
Brot, Grenoble University, France. 


Before examining the practice of 
dyeing, we recall in a few words the 
main features of dyeing theory. 
Dyeing is the result of a combination 
between the coloring matter and the 
fibres. According to other chemists, 
it is the result of an “adsorption” or 
a solution by the fibres, of the color- 
ing molecules. Animal fibres have 
generally an affinity for coloring 
matters. Vegetable fibres have but 
a weak affinity for colors. Among 
these vegetable fibres are artificial 
silks, such as viscose, Lehner silk, 
copper silk, ete., formed of cellulose 
and hydro cellulose. Viscose, which 
has been submitted, as the mercer- 
ized cotton, is a Strong alkaline 
treatment, has a little more affinity, 
for basic colors (such as Auramine, 
Fuchsine, Rhodamine) but this af- 
finity is not sufficient for dyeing. 
Cellulose fibres can be dyed by basic 
colors, only after a preliminary 
treatment by a mordant such as 
tannin, alumina, ete, Many direct 
colors for cotton and cellulose have 
been discovered. Benzidine dyestuffs 
have an affinity for cotton and for 
artificial silks of cellulose, also sul- 
fur dyestuffs. Insoluble coal tar 
dyes can be produced on the fibre 
and specially the azoic colors. More 
generally all molecules which con- 
tain the NH group can be treated by 
nitrous acid (ice colors) and by n 
amine or phenol. The development 
gives a fast color on the fibre. The 
ease of aceto silk is quite different. 
Aceto silk is a celulose ester and the 
coal tar dyes commonly used have 
no special affinity for that ester. We 
shall examine how it was possible to 
dye. this aceto silk which is known 
as Celanese silk or Rhodiaseta silk 
or Tubize silk. 


A—Dyeing of Vicose and Cellulose 
Silks. 


Actually the eighty per cent of 
world production of rayon is vis- 
cose and, therefore, the dyeing of 
viscose is very important. Silks 
such as Chardonnet, Lehner, Copper 
silks are cellulose or hydro-cellu- 
lose silks and the processes of dye- 
ing these silks are about the same 
as for viscose. All the processes used 
for dyeing cotton are good for dye- 
ing viscose. By the far the most 
important dyestuffs for viscose are 
direct colors, corresponding to the 
70 per cent of color consumption 
for viscose. 


Colors obtained by development 
on fibre are also used for viscose 
(ice colors). Usually the develop- 
ers are Betanaphtol, Resorcine, me- 


tatoluylendiamine, theylbetanaph- 
thylamine. Sulphur colors, also 


give very good results with viscose. 
The resistance of viscose to hot alka- 
line baths has been found satisfac- 
tory. 

Vat colors for viscose are used to 
obtain fastness to light, to acids, to 
chlorine. The Indigoid class as well 
as the anthraquinone class of vat 
colors give very good results. 

These colors have some affinity 


for viscose but this affinity is not 
strong enough for regular dyeing. 


B—Aceto Silk Dyeing. 


We have now to examine the 
special problem of aceto (celanese 
dyeing). This silk is much more 
resistant to water absorption than 
viscose, Its structure is a colloidal 
one. From the x-ray examination 
the structure of viscose as well as 
the structure of cotton seems to be 
a crystalloid one. The resistance 
against water absorption increases 
the difficulty of dyeing this silk. We 
shall try to summarize all the work 
which has been done to solve this 
problem, 

(1) Some chemists have tried to 
dye in alcoholic solutions or acetic 
acid solutions with dyestuffs insolu- 
ble in water. 

2) Aceto silk is easily 
nated with anilin, amines (Knoll 
1907) and with nitrous acid and 
phenol, azoic dyestuffs are formed 
in the fibres. 

(3) By saponification of cellulose 
ester by alkali, such as weak caus- 
tic, lime water, etc., the surface of 
libres become able to dye with di- 
rect colors (Mork 1910). 

(4) With basic dyestuffs, some -re- 
sults have been obtained, but the 
use of mordants was necessary. Tan- 
nin, metallic salts and specially zinc 
salts were used. 

(5) The researches of Clavel and 
his collaborators have brought to 
light the influence of the SOH 
groups upon the solubility and af- 
finity. The old COH group is fav- 
orable to affinity. 


(6) Acid dyestuffs have some af- 
finity for aceto silks specially azoic 
dyestuffs—with one sulfonic group 
only—and with the amino groups 
(‘British Dyestuffs—B.P. 1923). 

(7) Green ‘and Saunders (1923) 
succeeded in putting insoluble azoic 
dyestuffs in water solutions They 
called these dyestuffs Inonamineés. 

In water solution, hydrolysis oc- 
curs and the free base combines 
with aceto silk. Some of these iona- 
mine dyestuffs are not fast to light 
and to acids. 

(8) The British Dyes Co., discoy- 
ered at the same moment, amino- 
anthraquinone dyestuffs, with af- 
finity for aceto silk. 


(9) The Scottish Dyes Limited 
discovered the dyeing of celanese 
and aceto silks with colloidal sus- 
pensions of all kinds of insoluble 
dyestuffs. Amino anthraquinone de- 
rivatives are specially fitted for this 
dyeing process. For instance the 
S. R. A. dyestuffs, in paste, of the 
American Cellulose and Chemical 
Co., New York, are insoluble coal tar 


inpreg- 


dyes suspended sulforicinoleic 
acid. The B.D... colors (British 
Dyes) are suspended in Neradol 


(naphthosulfonic acid and formalde- 
yde). These colloidal suspensions 
according to the Kartaschoff experi- 
ments are attracted by aceto silk. A 
solid solution takes place. This new 
process is a revolution in the theory 
of.dyeing, and the chemists now can 
easily try to dye with insoluble 
colors without solubilization in the 
vat. 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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MOISTURE-RESISTANCE TEST 


The spools were placed in front of a Bahnson 
Humidifier and drenched with moisture for 
severaldays. At the end of that time US 
Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools alone had 
not warped. While we do not recommend 
this test because no spool would ever be 
subjected to this amount of moisture in 
ordinary use, nevertheless, it shows what 
U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools have 
stood when put to the test. 


Main Office: 
Providence, R. L 
Branch Offices: 
Phitadeiphia, Pa. 


High Point, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 


Another Mill Tests and Approves 


U S VULCANIZED 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOLS 


LARGE MILL recent.y conducted a series of tests to see which spool 
best resists the hard knocks of everyday use. Various makes of 
spool. were subjected to every conceivable abuse that a spool might 

encounter in the mill. At the completion of the tests we received an order 
for 15,000 U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Warper Spools, conclusive proof of the 
fact that these rugged spools stand up under mill conditions. . 

The superior moisture-resisting qualities of U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools are due to the special U S method of making the heads. The usual 
practice is to shave the surface of the fibre heads in a lathe to true the spool up. 
In making U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools, however, the heads are accu- 
rately die-cut from sheets of the best obtainable grade of vulcanized fibre, and 
perfectly centered by projecting tenons on both ends of the barrel. The 
original calendered surface of the fibre remains intact, a tough, glazed surface 
that resists moisture and abuse. Tests have proven that a half-ton pull won’t 
budge these heads; therefore, it is certain that they will not loosen under 
ordinary conditions. 

Consider the advantages of using spools with heads that will not come of, 
crack, or sliver, and are guaranteed to give long service and satisfaction. 


You want spools like these. 
Why not order yours to-day? 
Write, Phone, or Wire. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Controlling Cotton Warp Sizing Pays Drvidends 


O make money in these days of 

severe competition, a cotton 
mill must be able to produce the 
maximum quantity of cloth, day 
after day, week after week, month 
after month, with the smallest 
amount of seconds, shorts, remnants, 
waste, ete. 

If one department, or even one 
type of a machine, is not operating 
properly, it will eventually increase 
the percentage of Seconds, shorts 
and remnants; the mill's profit is cut 
down, perhaps reduced to nothing 
or there is money lost. 

Many foremen and superintend- 
ents have proven, through years of 
experience, that a definite control 
of each machine, or operation 
throughout the mill is perhaps the 
greatest aid to high production and 
good quality. If a majority of the 
departments are carefully run, yet 
if one is run carelessly, it makes 
trouble for all, and the mill, partic- 
ularly in these tiems, is liable to 
lose money or perhaps shut down 
for lack of profitable business. 

It is, therefore, necessary that 
each department head carefully 
supervise each person and machine 
so that this particular department 
will not be the one to cause trouble. 


To the outsider, the slashing de- 
partment looks easy. He thinks that 
all there is to do is to run the warp 
yarns through starch, dry them and 
wind them on the loom beam. The 


up-to-date experienced mill man is 


familiar with the fact that to prop- 
erly run a slashing room requires 
much experience, painstaking care 
and a definite control of each and 
every part of the work, from the 
time the warper beam is received to 
the delivery of the sized warp on 
the loom beam. 


Unfortunately, the foreman of a 
slasher room is ofttimes required to 
so handle the sizing that defects in 
yarn, spooling, and warping will not 
interfere with the weaving, reduce 
production, nor create more than a 
minimum amount of seconds. Trou- 
bles of this nature, however, are not 
considered in this article, but solely 
those of slashing. 


Some slasher room foremen, who 
know their job from A to Z, do not 
obtain the best results, merely be- 
cause they do not spend sufficient 
time inspecting their machines, and 
because they do not control the 
actions of their subordinates. They 
are also handicapped by the man- 
agement of the mill refusing to pur- 


‘chase equipment, or devices, which 


will assist the man in charge in ob- 
taining best results, even though the 
improvements would pay for them- 
selves in a short time. 


But definite control of the slash- 
ing department does work wonders. 
Perhaps the easiest way to show 
this, is to give some actual happen- 
ings in a number of cotton mills. In 


these particular cases, the troubles 
spoken of were thoroughly investi- 
gated, and it was ascertained that 
the causes of the trouble could be 
traced directly to the slasher room. 
Case No. 1. 
Cloth Under Specified Weight Due 
to Difference in Level of Size 
in Size Box. 


A large mill having many slashers 
was making a certain gray cloth, 
which was highly competitive. They 
had made four or five deliveries on 
a large order. Suddenly, the cus- 
tomer began to complain that the 
goods were light, and finally refused 
to accept deliveries. 

Analysis showed conclusiveiy that 
the cloth complained of did average 
4 per cent underweight and this 
difference was entirely due to the 
amount of sizing on the warp yarn, 
as the ends, picks, yarn counts, etc.. 
were the same as they were on the 
initial deliveries. 


Investigation showed that a new 
man had charge of the filling of the 
size boxes. When he started to 
work the foreman did not show him 
at what level they usually kept the 
size, nor did he receive any super- 
vision. The new man kept the size 
solution ata much lower level, and 
consequently, the yarns were in the 
size solution a shorter period and 
did not take up as much starch: 
They did, however, absorb enough 
to weave properly. The slashing 


was found to be O. K. in all other 
respects. 

The trouble, therefore, was en- 
tirely due to lack of control of only 
one part of the slashing operation. 
The foreman knew his job, but was 
not on the job. If he had carefully 
explained the matter to the new 
man and checked up on him for a 
few days, the trouble would prob- 
ably never have occurred. 


Case No. 2. 
Loss of Production in Weaving by 
Changing of Size Solution. 

A Southern mill experienced diffi- 
culty in getting up the weave room 
production on certain special 
cloth. Yarns were changed, take- 
up regulated, the proper size for- 
mula found and the amount to use 
finally determined. The weave room 
production went up and every one 
who had been working on the job 
was pleased. 

Then, for three succeeding weeks, 
the production dropped approxi- 
mately one-third. The weavers and 
loom fixers were kicking, the boss 
weaver was wild, the superintendent 
mad and the customers complaining 
about deliveries. 

Investigation showed that the 
man in charge of the mixing and 
cooking of the size had run out-of a 
most important ingredient, did not 
report it, but left it out of the mix. 
Inasmuch as the mixing was done 

(Continued on Page 30) 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Builders of Complete Equipments of 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
§14-§16 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


(With Mechanical or Electric Stop 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


—— Consisting of 


HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
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“The Solution of Every 
Winding Problem” 


Two essentials to success in 
any business are a clearly defined 
target and an unwavering aim. 
A third of a century ago the 
Universal Winding Company 
established for itself, as a goal or 
target, “the solution of every 
winding problem.” 


Since then this Company has 
built over 2,000,000 winding 
spindles and marketed over fifty 


| UNIVERSAL WARPING, 
successful mechanisms of their A Bull ‘S Lye 


kind on the market. 

This Company is at present 
the largest organization in the 
world making winding machines 


ae HE LEESONA warping system is a triumph of good marks- 
exclusively. Supremacy in size hi of df dd 
is the logical result of supremacy manship, the logical result of a steadiast purpose and deter- 
in demand. Supremacy in de- mined, sustained effort. 
a mand follows lead- q The units necessary for this system, aside from a high speed 


ership in concep- 
tion, execution, 
materials, and 

service. 


warper, are the No. 60GF Leesona Universal cone winder and 
the Leesona Universal magazine cone creel. 
The winder is of simple-and sturdy construction, guaranteeing continuous 
performance at a sustained high winding speed. High speed, combined with 
a most convenient arrangement of supplies and quick threading tensions, 
make for the greatest spindle and operative production with the smallest 
amount of operative effort. The elimination of operative fatigue necessarily increases production. 
By means of its magazine feature, the Leesona cone creel makes warping continuous, except 
when removing a full beam or when an end breaks. The cones of yarn from the 60GF high speed 
winder are placed on the creel in pairs, both pointing to a common tension device, the tail end of 
one being tied to the head end of the other. As soon as one cone is emptied it is replaced with a 
full one, and the head end of the new cone is tied to the tail end of its mate, or the live cone, 
while the warper is running. 


Dead yarn, common to other methods, is entirely eliminated with this method of warping from 
a magazine creel. 

Since the yarn in a “Universal” creel is drawn off over end from a stationary cone, there is no 
inertia or momentum to overcome, such as is encountered when warping from rotating supplies. 
Warping can, therefore, be maintained at a speed of 250 to 300 yards per minute. 

Furthermore, slack and tight ends are eliminated as each end is tensionized uniformly in the 
magazine creel and, as there is no added strain on the yarn in starting from a stationary cone, 
it is obvious that better warps are obtained than from systems where revolving spools are used. 


This improvement in warping is perceptible when doubling ‘‘Universal’’ warped beams at 
the slasher or when twisting from these beams. 


Send the coupon UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.—B 
NOW for full Providence, R. I, 


information. Gentlemen: 


EESONA 


& ULA. ANG OTHER PRINCIRAL 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Please send us detailed information on the Leesona 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA Cc 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 


Ad. No, 2. Printed in U.S. A. ; 
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“COLBOR” BRAIDED RUG. 
Manufactured exclusively for 
se D. Harris Co., Inc., New 

ork City by Colonial Braided 
Rug Co., Worcester, Mass. 


HIS handsome rug is the product of the Colonial Braided Rug 
Company of Worcester, Mass. The structural idea is clever and 
original. But what really sells the rug? The COLORS! 


Without color a fabric is flat, cold, uninteresting. Add color and it 
becomes a warm, living thing. It commands attention, creates interest 
and desire, and sells itself. 

‘The yarns in this rug were colored by the Franklin Process Company, 
dyed and delivered in the convenient Franklin Package form, an excellent 
supply for winding to braider tubes or bobbins (or for warping in a creel). 


The mechanical features of Franklin Process Service are highly im- 
portant. Skeins and long chains are eliminated with their attendant 
waste and excessive handling costs. But the service does not end here. 
We also are prepared to assist in selecting color combinations for your 
product and to develop new shades in our laboratory, if you so desire. 


Is COLOR selling for you? Are you making every possible use of this 
master salesman? Why not find out from “yarn dyeing headquarters” 
how COLOR can best be used in your product. Use the coupon NOW. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


PLANTS 
PHILADELPHIA ' PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. , 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 


A FRANKLIN 
PACKAGE 


of dyed yarn. It 

will deliver freely 

either rotating or 
over end. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
564-B Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 

The possibility of increasing sales through the 
use of color interests us. Please mail us the com- 
plete story or have your representative call. 
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A Well Known Southern Mill 


Reports to Us That - - - 


INCE installing Saco-Lowell’s line of Opening 
S Equipment they have been able to lower their 

grade cotton from 1 to 114 grades; making an 
average saving of at least le per pound. 


As they open 12,500 pounds per ten hours, this 


Saving amounts to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a day. 


The initial investment was slightly over five 
thousand dollars, and consisted of the equip- 


ment illustrated above. Bale Breaker, 
Feeders, Lattice Opener and Cleaner, 
Opener, and Horizontal cleaner. 


This equipment paid for itself in forty-two days; 
and from then on netted the mill a dividend of 
$125.00 every day. 


Let us make a study of your opening and cleaning 
requirements, in order to show you what we 
can save YOUR MILL. 


Tandem 
Vertical! 


it pays To : 
Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 


Machiner 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Carding Spinning Questions. 


Editor: 

Will you please put the following 
questions in your Discussion Pages: 

If you were making a 2 hank rov- 
ing on speeders, what should the 
diameter of the bobbin be? 

If you were running a card room 
on good middling cotton and chang- 
ed to low grade cotton and waste, 
would you shorten the draft on 
cards, draw frames and speeders and 


speeders and put in a little more 
twist, or would you leave the ma- 
chines geared up the same way 


when using the better grade of col- 
ton? 

Would draft draw frames 
more or than the doublings 
when spinning 30s varn and coarser? 

What should be the diameter of 
the bobbin or warp yarn ? 

What part of a bobbin should fit 
the spindle? Why does a bobbin 
climb up on the spindle? 

Want-to-Know. 


Vou 


less 


Answer to Cotton. 


The party signing himself Cotton 
who wants to get some information 
on how to ascertain the weight dis- 
tribution on the top rolls for coarse 
work will find the following advice 
helpful. 

The weight weighs 3% 
Lever length from lever 
notch where the weight is hung is 
i% inches. From the lever point 
under the lever to the notch where 
the stirrup is hung is %-inch, On 
the front saddle the stirrup hangs 
12-16 of an inch from the center of 
the front roll and 21-46 of an inch 
from the stirrup to the point of 
contact on the back saddle. The 
hack saddle weight point of contact 
is %-inch away from the center of 
the middle roll 


pounds. 
screw to 


and ™%-inch away 

from the center of the back roll. 
The rule for finding the gross 
weight brought to bear upon the 
lop rolls for distribution is as fol- 
lows: Multiply the length of the 


lever from the point of contact with 
the lever serew to the notch where 
the weight hdok hangs, and divide 
hy the distance from the lever point 
of contact to the contact point of 


the stirrup. Thus: weigh. 3 50-100 
pounds; lever length 4 75-100. 


3 50-100 x 4 75-100+—5%—26 pounds. 

The division % 1s the distance be- 
tween the lever fulcrum or point of 
contact with the lever screw and 
the pomt where the lever hangs onto 
the saddle stirrup. The result 
shows that we now have 26 pounds 
pressure brought to bear onto the 
lop rolls and which we must now 
distribute, according to the various 
distances between the points of con- 
tact of the saddle with the rolls. The 
distance from the stirrup to the 
front top roll is 12-16 of an inch. 
The distance to the point of con- 
tact on the back saddle is 21-16. The 
rule is to multiply the 26 pounds or 
total weight upon the top rolls by 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of.ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deul of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


the shorter distance and to divide 
hv the total distance from stirrup 
to the contact on the back saddle. 
Example: 

26 « 11-16+33-46—9 45-100 pounds. 
This will give the weight brought 
to bear on the back saddle. 26 less 
9 45-100—16 55-100 pounds which 
bears on the front top roll. This 
equals a little over 8 pounds on the 
two rotl bosses, 

To distribute the weight of 9 lbs. 
on the two back rolls. The distance 


from the front sadd'e contact wilh 
the back saddle to the middle roli 
is \%-ineh, and to the back roll 


¥%-inch. .A simple rule is to add the 
two distances together which totals 
5-4 inches or 1% inches dividing 9 
pounds by 5 will equal 1 8-10 pounds 
per %4-inch. Multiply 1 8-10 by the 
longer distance to ascertain the 
weight on the middle roll. Examp'e: 
| 8-10% %—5.4 pounds on the middle 
roll or 2 7-10 on each side. 1 8-40 
3 6-40 pounds which is the 
weight on the back line or 1 8-10 on 
each side. Spartanburg. 


— 


Answer to 8S. C. 

Editor: 

What does if mean to 
per cent production? 

Many mills have automatic Ttooms 
and obtain over 95 per cent of the 
possible production. Some mills 
allow their looms to operate during 
the noon hour while the weavers 
are at dinner; leaving only a‘couple 
of fixers to watch the operations. In 
such cases a mill often secures over 
100 per cent based upon thee regu- 
lar running time of the mill when 
(the operatives are all there. 

Producer. 


have 10 


Answer to W. W. T. 


Editor: 


In answer to the question by W. 
W. T. regarding Peruvian cotton, I 
would like to give the following in- 
formation. 

Peruvian cotton is a rough, harsh, 
wiry kind of cotton, of a type that 
is easily broken. W. W. T. wants 
to know what makes his spinning 
run bad. Although I do not know 
his machinery lay-out, I will en- 
deavor to give a few points on the 
subject. I do not think that all of 


—* 


his trouble is in the spinning. His 
trouble may start back in the pick- 
er room and on through the card- 
ing. 

I will give a few weights, drafts 
and speeds that may help him to 
overcome some of his trouble. Con- 
sidering that he has two processes 
of pieking, [| would recommend on 
breaker a beater speed of 500 r. p. m. 
and set the beater %-inch from feed 
roll making a 1t4-ounce lap. On 
finisher, a beater speed of 800 r. p. 
m., setting beater from feed roll 
%-inch making a lap, Then 
running a if-ounce lap on the card, 
making a 45-grain sliver giving a 
draft 101.80 and carding 70 pounds 
per 10 hours. 

I would set the ecard as follows: 
Flats .009: licker-in and doffer to 
007; feed plate 017; back knife plate 
22, bottom and .029 top; front strip- 
ping plate .022 inch top and .034 bot- 
tom; mote knives just as close as 
possible so as not to rub licker-im. 
He should set all other points ac- 
cording to his own judgment. I 
would make a .lap 600 grains to the 
vard on sliver lap machine and 500 
grain lap on the ribbon lap machine, 
making a 48-grain finished combed 
sliver, combing 15 per cent and more 
if desired. On drawing 50 grain sli- 
ver, drafting 5.76 with a front roll 
speed of 250 r. p. m. 

On slubbers make a 50 grain H. R., 
drafting 3.12, on first intermediate 
(40 drafting 4.66: on second 
intermediate make 4.00 H. R., draft- 
ing 5.71: on jack frames 14.00 H. R. 
drafting 7.00; on spinning make 70s 
varn drafting 10.00, using no weight 


on middle top roller. Set middle 
steel roll from front roll on 1 5-16 
inch, from center to center, top 


leather roll 4 7-16 inch from center 
to center. Run 65 per cent relative 
humidity in carding and 68 per cent 
in spinning. If the rollers are nol 
properly set in the carding it will 
he very injurious to the spinning . 

Uuse just as little twist as possi- 
ble, for rough, harsh, wiry cotton 
is hard to draw. Use the following 
iwist multiples: 

90 X sq. root of 
slubbers. 

100 X sq. root of hank roving for 
first intermediate. 

110 X sq. root of hank roving for 
second intermediate. 


hank roving for 
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110 X sq. rool of hank roving for 
jack. 
I hope these few points will be of 
service to W. W. T. 
N. EB. A. 


Answer to C. K. R. 


Editor: 
What proportion of filling should 


a piece contain to nap well? To the 
above question asked some weeks 
ago and to which no answer was 


made, may I be permitted to state 

that in order to have a fabric nap 

well it should contain 60 to 75 per 

cent of filling, depending upon the 

nap required. Griffin. 
Answer to Reed. 


Editor: 


Reed wants to know if it is advis- 
able to have loom. reeds made in 
odd sizes and fractional sleys. Ili 
my opinion all reeds should be 
made in uniform size in length, 
width and ribs to fit the size of 
groove in the .ay and reed cap. 

In regard to the fractional part of 
the sley there is a difference in 
opinion among weavers and design- 
ers. Some in their reed calcula- 
tions drop all fractions, while others 
give and take, that is, when the 
reed figures, say, 31.22, they would 
make it 31 dents per inch, while if 
if figured 31.62 they would make it 
even 32 dents per inch. One of the 
best designers I ever knew would 
not use a fraction less than one- 
half. If he figured a reed, say, 31.40 
he would make it 31.50, or if it was 
31.30 he would make it even 32 
dents per inch, and that is not bad 
for sheetings and dress goods, bul 
when you take in twills, sateen and 
high count fabrics, in my opinion 
you should use the fractional part 
of an inch, for theré are some goods 
that contrast very little and cannol 
be made to count the required num- 
ber of ends per inch unless you do, 
and again, there are goods that we 
have to run 3, 4 and 5 ends in a 
dent, and in order to make them 
count up to the specifications we 
are forced to have our reeds made 
in the fractional part of an inch. 
For an example, say we want to 
make 112x64 sateen. In this we put 
>» ends in a dent. You will see at a 
giance that every fractional part of 
20 counts one end out or too mueh. 
as the case may be, and if the reed 
on these goods figured 21.40 dents 
per inch and you were to drop the 
fraction 40 your goods would only 
count 110 instead of the 112. 

Trusting that this will serve to 
your satisfaction. 

Kaw. 


Squire (to rural lad)—Now, my 
boy, tell me how do you know an 
old partridge from a young one? 

Boy—By the teeth, sir. 

Squire—Nonsense, boy. You ought 
fo know better. A partridge hasn't 
any teeth. 


| 

| 
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Conditioning Rayon Yarn 


Further details of the condition- 
ing of artificial silks as carried oul 
in the establishments of the Cham- 
her of Commerce at Roubaix. ac- 
cording to the method approved by 
the International Silk Congress al 
Milan in June, are contained in a 
circular sent out by M. Etienne 
Bulet to French manufacturers. M. 
Burlet states that although artificial 
silks have hygroscopic properties 
similar to those of other textiles. 
conditioning has hitherto been little 
practiced, for the reason that dif- 
ferent kinds of artificial silks have 
different hygroscopic capacities, and 
that even the same variety of artifi- 
cial silk may have percentages of 
regain differing widely according to 
the factory from which it origi- 
nafes, the treatment to which it has 
been subjected, and its age. Per- 
centages of regain for various 
categories of artificial silk may thus 
range from 5 to 16 per cent, and in 
viscose varieties aione he has noted 
samples having from 10 to 16 per 
cent of normal regain. 


Percentages of regain are merely 
the proportion of humidity which a 
textile should contain in its normal 
condition. Such a percentage en- 
ables the normal weight of goods to 
be determined easily and with pre- 
cision when the dry or absolute 
wegiht is known, the latter being 
obtainable with facility and rapidity. 
Because the co-efficient of regain 
for each natural textile in a given 
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condition varies very little from one 
sample to another the use of the 
co-efficient has been adopted in a 
general manner for ordinary tex- 
tiles. But, as shown by the preced- 
ing figures, this method of proce- 
dure is not applicable to artificial 
silks. The adoption of a uniform 
average percentage of regain would 
give rise to possible errors of 5 to 
16 per cent. Thus 100 kilos of un- 
bleached cotton yarn in the anhy- 
drous condition would always re- 
gain, within a very little, 8% per 
cent of humidity under average at- 
mospheric conditions. The “fair 
and mercantile” weight of 100 kilos 
of unbleached cotton yarn in the 
dry state is therefore always 108% 
kilos. On the other hand, if we have 
100 kilos of artifieral silk in the drv 
state, there is, in the absence of any 
other information, an uncertainty 
ranging from 105 to 116 kilos re- 
garding the “fair and mercantile” 
weight. 


Hence the conditioning of artifi- 
cial silks is possible only if we can 
determine the real percentage of re- 
gain of each lot. Owing to a spe- 
cially perfected equipment the Rou- 
hbaix establishments are in a position 
to make this determination with 
very great precision by the applica- 
tion of their “direet method of con- 
ditioning.” 


This consists simply in placing 
the test samples in an atmosphere 
of average characteristics—one in 
which textiles of known regain will 
absorb exact y the quantity of 
moisture corresponding to their per- 


centage of regain. The characteris- 
tics of the normal atmosphere 
adopted at Roubaix are: hygrome- 
tric degree 65 per cent and temper- 
ature 18 egrees cendtigrade under a 
barometric pressure of 760 mm. The 
samples are to absorb moisture in 
this atmosphere until the weight is 
constant. Their weight at the end 
of the operation is evidently their 
normal weight, and consequently 
{he proportion of humidity they 
then contain is, by definition, their 
real percentage of regain. This per- 
centage is easily ascertained by 
afterwards desiccating the samples 
in question. 


In practice they have found, says 
M. Burlet, that a single lot-of homo- 
geneous goods has a percentage of 
regain which is absolutely the same 
in all its parts, and thus it ts suffi- 
cient to effect the preeeding deter- 
mination on a single sample in or- 
der to obtain the percentage of re- 
gain, which may then be applied to 
the entire lot conditioned according 
to the usual method. For instance. 
if it is required to condition 1,000 
kiles of artificial silk according to 


its real regain ascertained in the 
normal atmosphere,’ following the 
usual procedure of conditioning, 


three test lots are taken, tared, and 
then desiccated in the ordinary way: 
in addition, some small skeins are 
taken, forming a little supplemen- 
tary test lot. This is placed in the 
normal atmosphere until it has ac- 
quired the norma! humidity, and is 
then weighed and desiccated. We 
find, for example: 
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Grammes. 
Normal weight 208.5 
Absolute weight 183.8 
Difference 24.7 


Per Cent 

Hence percentage of humid- 

ity relative to the absolute 
weight 


This 13.43 per cent is the real 
percentage of regain of the silk in 
question. It is applied to the result 
of the absolute conditioning of the 
three test lots taken for that pur- 
pose, and this gives without any 
possible error the real “fair and 
mercantile” weight of the quantity 
of silk. 


It may be noted that if the aver- 
age regain of 11 per cent had been 
adopted without verification there 
would have been an error of 2.43 
per cent relative to the absolute 
weigght, or, relative to the real mer- 
cantile weight of 1.000 kilos, a dif- 
ference of about 21 kilos. This dif- 
ference, in the case of artificial 
silks with extreme coefficients of 
regain, might be more than doubled. 
which clearly shows the interest of 
the method. 


13.45 


“Whats the matter, little girl?” 
asked a stranger of a child he found 
weeping bitterly. 

“IT can't find my mamma.” 

“When you're out with your 
mother you should hang on to her 
skirts. Then you wouldn't get lost.” 

“Tm too little. I ean’t reach 
them.’ —Indiana Farmer's Guide. 


Synthetic Yarns Require Selected Reeds 


The growing host of synthetic 
yarns—some soft and tender— 
some tough and wiry—can best 
be woven by looms equipped 
especially for them. 


We make reeds to suit your 


needs. 


No matter how strong 
or how fragile the thread may 
be, there is a reed to match it. 
If you have a problem in weav- 
ing which presents difficulties, 


let us help you. Write for in- 


formation or samples. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Southern Office: Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 


44 Franklin St.., 
Providence, R. I. 


Hampton Smith, Mer. 


Main Plant: 


Zist and Allecheny 
Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Office: 


Hudders Field, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


“STEEL HEDDLE” REEDS 


The 
Steel 
Heddle 


Line 


“Duplex” 
Harness (complete 
with Frames and 
Heddies fully as- 
sembied.) 


Drop Wires (with 
Nickel Plated, Cop- 
per Plated or Plain 
Finished). 


Heddles 

Harness Frames 
Selvage Harness 
Leno Doups 
Jacquard Heddles 
Lingoes 


Improved Loom 
Reeds 

Leno Reeds 

Lease Reeds 


Beamer Hecks 
Combs 
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Last Week’ 

On Sunday afternoon, June 19th, 
we went from Venice over to Lido 
Venice, which is across the bay and 
on the Adriatic sea. 

Boats go one each. hour from the 
Royal Danelli Hotel to Lido. You 
step from a side porch of the hotel 
into the boat and at Lido you step 
off on a landing at the rear of the 
hotel, 

While in a hotel in Paris, | heard 
an Englishman tell someone that he 
“adored” bathing at Lida and I went 
to Lido with a prejudice against il 
as the result of hearing that state- 
ment. but it is really a beautiful 
and interesting place 

We entered at the rear of a very 
large hote', which is located about 
two hundred yards from the ocean. 
Between the hotel and the ocean is 
a long row of bathing houses which 
face the ocean. Each bath house is 
about ten feet wide and has a front 
porch and an awning which extends 
out beyond the porch. 

For about $4 per day people rent a 


Continued from 


bath house, which includes several 
hammocks and cots. Both men. and 
women put on their bathing suits 
with silk pajamas over them and 
lay around on the cots and ham- 
mocks in front of their bathing 


house and occasionally some of 
them take off their pajamas and go 
in the water, but that appeared to 
be rather unusual. 

Having neither the time nor the 
silk pajamas, we rented bathing 
suits at the public bath house, lo- 
cated at the end of the row, and 
entered the Adriatic sea in Ameri- 
can style. 

As the big season at Lido-Venice 
does not begin until the middle of 
July, we did not see it to best ad- 
vantage, but it is avery attractive 
place. 

We returned to the Royal Danelli 
Hotel for dinner and about 9 o'clock 
hired a gondola for a trip on the 
bay and through the Grand Canal. 

A gondola is a long boat with high 
ends and a boatman propels same, 
with a long paddle, while standing 
upon the rear section. 

Out on the bay there were three 
large gondolas with colored lanterns 
and as we drifted through the dark- 
ness toward them we heard musical 
instruments and singing, and as we 
approached we found that each 
contained singers and musicians and 
was surrounded with gondolas like 
ours. 

When we first pushed up to one 
of the groups there was about ten 
gondolas between ours and the gon- 
dola of the musicians, but as the 
inside gondo.as from time to time 
slipped out to go to the other singers 
or elsewhere we drew closer and 
closer to the singers and other gon- 
dolas Came up outside of ours. 

somehow the music and the sing- 
ing out there on the bay with the 
swish of the water against the gon- 
dolas seems sweeter and more beau- 
tiful than under other conditions, 
and for generations it has been one 
of the attractions of Venice. 

We visited in turn all three of 
the music boats and then for an 
hour or more we drifted in our 
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gondola up and down the grand ca- 
nav. 

The houses of Venice are all lo- 
cated upon canals and viewed from 
the outside have not much beauty, 
but as we passed down the cana! 
in the darkness the lights m the 
houses gave us glimpses of the in- 
teriors and almost without excep- 
tion they seemed to be fi.led with 
heautiful decorations and pictures. 
Many of the pictures were very 
large and appeared to be very hand- 

Returning to our hotel about ff 
o'clock, we walked to St. Mark 
Square, and although it was Sunday, 
we found a church lottery running 
full blast. 


For about two cents each we 
bought chances which consisted of 
small slips of paper. When they 
were unrolled many of them con- 
tamed the words “Thank you,” in 
Italian, which meant that you re- 
ceived nothing, while others con- 
fained numbers. 


On each side of St. Mark's Square 
shelves had been erected and fil ed 
with many articles, each numbered, 
and if you drew a number you re- 
ceived the article covered by same. 

Quite a number of the articles 
were bottles or jugs of wine. One 
of the ladies in our party won a 
bottle of wine about eighteen inches 
tall but it was not fit to drink. 

A church conducting a lottery on 
Sunday and offering wine and alco- 


holic drinks as prizes is an illustra- 


tion of the difference in the cus- 
toms of the countries. 
We spent Monday seeing the 


shops and sights of Venice and went 
to Lide-Venice for dinner that 
night. 

At 11 o'clock we loaded our bag- 
gage upon a gondola and went 
through the winding canals of Ven- 
ice to the depot, where we took a 
s.eeper for Genoa, Italy. 

After we left the grand canal the 
sewer odors grew worse and we 
were happy when our gondola 
reached the station. 

Sleepers in Europe are not like 
those in America but are comfort- 
able. They have narrow compart- 
ments with two berths which run 
crosswise of the car. There is a 
narrow aisle that runs down the 
side of the car and the doors to the 
compartments open upon the isle. 


The next morning the car porter 


very kindly brought us coffee and 
small sweet cakes, but we later re- 
ceived from him a bill for his ser- 
vices as porter, for the coffee and 


‘takes and an additional amount for 


bringing us the coffee and cakes.. 

Italy was running true to form. 

At 9 o'clock we got off at Genoa. 
Italy, our last stop in Ita‘y, and took 
a trip over Genoa in order to visif 
the birthplace of Christopher Co- 
lumbus and see other points of in- 
terest. 

At one point on the hills we had 
a fine view of the harbor of Genoa. 
which is an unusually fine one and 


from which ships run regularly to 
New York, 
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At 10:30 a. m. we left for Noice, 
l'ranece, but before doing so had one 
last taste of Italy. The young lady 
in our party had a _ considerable 
amount of Italian money and went 
to the money exchange window in 
the railway station to get it changed 


into French money. When on the 
{train she found that the top note 
they had given her was French 


franes worth 4 cents per france, but 
underneath they had put Belgian 
franc notes (worth 3 cents per 
frane As the Government of Laly 
owns the rai-ways, she had been 
short changed in an official office 
and also later had to pay an addi- 
tional exchange in order to get the 
Belgian money changed into French. 


Our train traveled along the 
Mediteranean sea through one of 
the most beautiful sections of Eu- 


rope, but more than the beauty we 
enjoyed the fact that we were get- 
ting out of Italy. 

The railroad runs along the Medi- 
lerranean sea and at very few places 
is it out of sight of the water. The 
portion within the boundaries of 
Italy is known as the Italian Riviera 
but after it reaches French soil il 
is catled the French Riviera. 

Almost the entire distance is cov- 
ered with resort hotels and the 
flowers are unusually beautiful. 
After we reached France the vine- 
yards became more frequent and 
agricultural conditions seemed to be 
much improved. 

About 5 p. m., after one of the 
most beautiful trips in Europe, we 


passed through Monte Carlo, which 
is located about ten miles from 
Nice, France, but is in the princi- 


pality of Monaca. 

I was told that Monaca was inde- 
pendent and had a government of its 
own. I was also told that the people 
of Monaca pay no taxes and that 
the Governmenet is supported by 
fhe profits of the Casino or gambling 
house. The people who live in 
Monaca are not allowed to gamble 
in the Casino, which shows how the 
people who own the Casino regard 
the chances of winning. 

soon after passing Monte Carlo 
we reached Nice, France, and drove 
lo the Ruhl Hotel, which is located 


upon a_ street fronting upon the 
ocean, 
It is a beautiful hotel and well 


furnished, and we were given large 
rooms with private bath for rates 
which were equivalent to only $2.50 
per day. 

The low rates were due to a great 
extent to the fact that it was an off 
season and there were very few 
guests in the hotel. 

Our real reason for going to Nice 
was to visit and see Monte Carlo. 
and about 10 o’cloek that night we 
hired a car and drove on the wind- 
ing road that connects the two 
towns. 

Everybody who has visited Monte 
Carlo has told of the wild ride over 
that road, as it seems that the 
French drivers take a delight in 
hitting the curves at terrific speeds 
but seldom have an aceident. 


We had a powerful car and a 
good driver, but he did not seem to 
have any desire to scare us to death 
and drove very moderately. 

I was very much disappointed in 
the Gasino. as it was by no mens 
as @laborate as I had expected. 

All my life I had heard of Monte 
Carlo and I had read numerous 
hooks whose scenes were laid there. 

Instead of elaborate and gorgeous 
it appeared to me to be rather plain; 
in fact. it was by no means as hand- 
some as the Casino which is con- 
nected with the Kursaal at Ostend, 
Belgium. 

Due to being an off season, there 
was not a very large crowd and 
many of those present were not in 
evening dress. 

These were numerous games but 
I did not know how to play any of 
them except roulette. 

A roulette wheel has a disk with 
36 pockets and as the disk is re- 
volved in one direction a marble ts 
started to spinning around In the 
other direction. The marble finally 
loses its momentum and falls into 
one of the 36 pockets, all of which 
are numbered. 

If you place a chip on 27 and the 
marble stops in the pocket marked 
27 you get 36 chips of the same 
value as the one you played, be- 
cause there was one chance in 36 
for you to win. 

If you place your chip half on one 
number and half on another and 
either number wins, you get half as 
much as if you had played the win- 
ning number alone. 

Half the pockets on the roulette 
wheel are red and half of them 
black, and you can bet that the 


‘winning number will be red or bet 


that it will be black, but if you wish 
you only get one chip. The same 
rule applies to even and odd num- 
bers. 

The smallest chip that you can 
play is equivalent to 60 cents, buf 
from that the sky is the limit and I 
saw men and women playing $50 and 
$100 chips and losing or winning in 
a few minutes as much as it cost me 
to go to Europe. 

I bought a stack of 60-cent chips 
and with varying luck played for 
about an hour. 

I finally found that I had only two 
chips left, but made two plays, won 


both and had one more chip than I 


started with. | played the extra 
chip and lost and then cashed in my 
stack so as to be able to say that I 
broke even at Monte Carlo. 

One of the ladies in our party 
‘ashed in a good winner, while an- 
other lost every chip she bought, so 
after all we did not get away with 
much Monte Carlo money. 

After we quit we watched the 
others, especially those who. played 
big stakes, but there appeared to be 
no sensational wins or losses. 

It 1s said that many men and wo- 
men, having lost everything, get up 
from the table and, walking out 
upon a porch at the end of the Ca- 
sino and commit suicide. 

Monte Carlo is the most famous 
gambiing place in the world and 
has existed for a very long time. 

In tts halls men gather from every 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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The A. B. P. is a non- 
profit organization 
whose members have 
pledged themselves to 
a working code of 
practice in which the 
interests of the men of 
American industry, 
trade and professions 
are placed first--a code 
demanding unbiased 
editorial pages, classi- 
fied and verified paid 
subscribers, and 
honest advertising of 
dependable products. 


™\\ “Behind the 


Salesman’s Call” 


OHN WILLYS—outstanding American manufac- 
turer and merchandizer—says: “The commodity must 


be at least two-thirds sold before the salesman closes 
the purchase.” 


This publication is a part of that essential selling job 
that means the ultimate order. 


Behind the salesman’s call is a great chain of information. 
Changes in practice, new ideas, new policies of manu- 
facturing and marketing—all these reach your eye as a 
reader and buyer through the editorial pages. 

And just as the editorial pages point out new methods 
and new opportunities of cost-saving or profit-making so 
the advertising pages reinforce the editorial content with 
their specific information on products, commodities or 
services that will put their new ideas to work in your 
business. 

When you reread this issue think of it not as pages of 
printed paper but as an inventory of information and 
products and service to help its readers—its editorial 
material selected from the best of the present, its advertis- 
ing pages, the paid announcements and descriptions of the 
output of businesses made to serve you as yours is run to 
serve others. 
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In Duplan manifold service for 
the Rayon Weaving Industry, each 
plant backs the others in a stern, 
concentrated effort to surpass in 
each separate undertaking. 


Behind this conscientious effort 
are years of manufacturing success 
during which the name, DUPLAN, 
has steadily grown in significance 
to mill men intent on securing a 
continuous output of converted 
yarns ... excelling and unvarying 
in quality. 


Commission Dept. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. Hospital Trust Bidg. Johnston Bidg. 
New York City Providence, R.1. Charlotte, N.C. = 
Mills: 
Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 
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Finishing Processes of Cotton Fabrics 


LL cotton materials may be con- 

sidered as more or less orderly 
collections of hairs or fibres, and the 
individual hair is the smallest cot- 
lon structure which the invesliga- 
lor is able to examine by direci 
visual methods. If its coarseness or 
fineness were expressed in the man- 
ner customary for cotton yarns, iis 
“counts” would be found to vary on 
the average from about 2,000 for 
coarse Indian fibre to about 6,000 for 
the finest Sea Island growths. says 
an article by Dr. D. Clibbens, in the 
Manchester Guardian. The fineness 
of a particular growth is not usually 
expressed, however, in terms of a 
hypothetical fibre 840 yards long, 
which would be a somewhat artifi- 
cial method of expression, but by 
the average weight of a piece cul 
from the hair to measure exactly 
one centimetre in length. 

It is possible by means of sensi- 
live balances to determine this 
value, which is called the “hair 
weight,” and it has proved to be of 
considerable significance in techni- 
cal processes. When, for example, 
during the manufacture of a cotton 
fabric the quality of the warp yarn 
is changed by substituting for the 
original warp yarn spun in identical 
manner from cotton of a growth or 
mixing, the change is generally re- 
vealed as a “fault” in subsequent 
dyeing, namely, a change in shade 
coincident with the change in the 
quality of the warp yarn. Cottons 
different growths or varieties when 
dyed together in the same bath do 
not, in general, exhibit the same 
shade. 

It has been shown that such shade 
differences cannot be ascribed to 
chemical differences between the 
cottons, but are due to variations 
from growth to growth in the struc- 
ture of the individual hairs, the ef- 
fect of changes comparable with the 
effect of changes in the coarser me- 
chanical structure of yarns or fab- 
ries on the shade of dyed material. 
Just as a change of counts in the 
yarn produces an apparent change 
of shade in subsequent dyeing so, 
too, a change of “counts” in the in- 
dividual hairs result in a dyeing de- 
fect. 

When a number of different. cot- 
ton varieties are dyed in the same 
bath the order of shade depth is 
the same as that of hair weight, the 
fine Sea Island and Sakel cottons 
appearing the lightest and the coar- 
ser American and Indian cottons the 
darkest in shade. While from the 
point of view of the spinning opera- 
tions a mixing must contain com- 
ponent growths of approximately 
equal staple lengths, the ideal con- 
ditions for securing level dyeing are 
thus obtained by mixing growths of 
equal hair weight. 

Another structural feature of the 
individual coton hair which is of 
some practical significance is the 
shape of cross-section. This is ex- 
tremely variable, changing from ap- 
proximately eircular sections, 
through oval forms more or less 
flattened and distorted, to a shape 
which approaches a section of a flat 
ribbon. It is possible with a suil- 
able microscopic technique to meas- 


ure, first, the longest diameter of the 
section, and, secondly, the shorter 
diameter at right angles to it; the 
proportion which these two bear to 
one another—called the “ratio of the 
axes”—is used to describe quantita- 
tively the shape of the section. If 
it is circular this ratio is. equal to 
one, since all diameters of the circle 
are equal, but the more flattened the 
shape of the section the greater will 
the disparity between the axes be- 
come, and the more will their ratio 
diverge from unity. It has been 
found that the lustre of raw cot- 
tons, one of their most valued fin- 
ishing qualities, depends, not on 
their fineness or hair weight as has 
sometimes been supposed, bul on 
the shape of their cross-sections. 
The most lustrous raw cottons are 
those which are most nearly circu- 
lar in section, for which the ratio of 
axes is nearest to one, and the great- 
er the divergence of this ratio from 
unity the less is the lustre of the 
fibre. Of all raw cottons examined 
the most lustrous varieties are Sea 
Island and Sakel, and this is due, not 
to their fineness, but to their ap- 
proach to the circular section. 

It has been said that the smallest 
cotton structure accessible to direct 
visual observation is that of the in- 
dividual hair, in this sense the unit 
from which all cotton materials are 
built. The substance from which the 
hairs themselves are formed, called 
cellulose, belongs to the class of 
bodies described by the word “col- 
loid,” and before the first steps could 
be taken towards any fundamentai 
understanding of the behavior of 
cottin during dyeing jand finishing 
it was necessary to await the devel- 
opment of that infant among 
sciences, the study of colloids. The 
recognition of cotton as a colloid 
formed such an important step in 
the progress of its study that a brief 
description of its significance is not 
out of place. 

When a substance such as sugar is 
added in sufficient quantity to water 
it enters into solution to a perfectly 
definite extent, and any further ad- 
ditions of the solid remain unchang- 
ed: the sugar in its solid state 
possesses one definite set of proper- 
ties, while another and different set 
characterizes its state of a saturat- 
ed solution. Compared with this be- 
havior that of substance like gela- 
tine is very different. Placed in 
water, it first swells—the water may 
be said to enter it instead of it into 
the water. If the temperature is 
raised the swelling increases, and 
finally a solution of gelatine is ob- 
tained, but there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between swelling and 
disolving, between swollen gelatine 
and gelatine solution. The latter 
merely represents the extreme case 
in which the whole of the water has 
entered the gelatine or in which the 
gelatine has swollen to such an ex- 
tent as to fill the whole of the space 
occupied by the water. This beha- 
vior, which differentiates gelatine 
from sugar, is characteristic of a 
eolloid. Instead of the two sets of 
properties necessary to describe, for 
example, sugar in its solid and dis- 
solved states, a colloid must be des- 
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crized by an infinite series of states 
corresponding to all possible “de- 
grees of swelling.” 

It is precisely in this sense that 
cotton 1s said to bea colloid. When 
the fibre is treated with water it 
swells, the amount of swelling being 
dependent upon the tempera! ure. 
With the degree of swelling the e!as- 
tic nature of the cotton varies also, 
and in general this material, like 
gelatine, becomes more plastic with 
increased swelling, that is to say, i! 
more easily receives permanent de- 
formations of shape under the in- 
fluence of external pressure or other 
mechanical constraints. Such shape 
deformation is, however, the essen- 
tial feature of all finishing processes 
which aim at producing specific ef- 
fects on the handle or. lustre of cot- 
ton fabrics by modifying the nature 
of their surfaces. The great im- 
portance of water conditioning in all 
calender finishes is thus explained 
by the necessity of attaining the op- 
Limum conditions of ecollodial swell- 
ing for maximum plasticity of the 
material. When eotton fabrics fin- 
ished by the application of heat and 
pressure are wetted, the fibres again 
swell, and the effect of the pressure 
upon the shape of the surfaces is 
therefore lost; the finish is said to 
be impermanent. 

The cotton hair swells to a much 
greater extent in caustic soda solu- 
tions of a suitable strength than it 
does in plain water, and during the 
subsequent washing the material be- 
comes extremely plastic, so that it 
can be extended considerably under 
the inflwence of applied tension 
without contracting when the ten- 
sion Is released. Here again the me- 
chanical treatment, by smoothing 
the surface of the cotton hairs while 
they are in a plastic state, produces 
a specific finished effect—the lus- 
tre characteristics of mercerized 
material. The swelling of cotton in 
mercerizing caustic is so much 
conditions that the mercerized fin- 
greater than that in water under any 
ish is not appreciably affected when 
the material is treated with water: 
like all true “chemical” finishes it 
is said to be permanent. 

Cotton, unlike gelatine, 
swell indefinitely in water or even 
in caustic soda solutions, since it 
does not actually dissolve in these 
liquids, and the swelling limit ap- 
pears to be set in the normal mer- 
cerization process by the cuticle of 
the cotton hair. This is the outer- 
most layer which surrounds the 
hair as the rind of a banana sur- 
rounds the fruit, and, unlike the cel- 
lulose which forms the substance of 
the hair proper, it does not swell ap- 
preciably under the influence of 
caustic soda solutions. There are 
certain liquids, such as cuprammon- 
ium, strong sulphuric, hydrochloric, 
or nitric acid, in which the cellulose 
swells so strongly that the cuticle is 
ruptured, and, no limit then being 
set to the swelling of the hair, a 
solution of cellulose may be obtain- 
ed. The behavior of cotton towards 
these liquids ‘is precisely analogous 
lo that of gelatine in contact with 
water, all degrees of swelling being 
possible. 

Much research work done during 
the past few years has had for its 
Object the measurement of the 
swelling cotton in different media 
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and of the effect of swelling on the 
properties of the material, more 
particularly its tensile strength and 
elastic behavior. A catalogue of the 
results obtained does not lie within 
the scope of an article of this na- 
ture but an attempt has been made 
lo show the very direct practical 
bearing of the work. From what has 
been said it will be clear that no 
sharp line of demarcation can be 
drawn, from a scientific point of 
view, between the chemical finish- 
ing of cotton materials and the pro- 
duction of artificial silk; the two 
operations represent different stages 
of the same physical process, name- 
ly, the swelling of cellulose, and it 
is safe to predict that this fact wil! 
be reflected to an increasing extent 


in the progress of the industries 
concerned. 
Another group of recent re- 


searches is concerned with the 
analytical control of the bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing industries 
from the point of view of the tex- 
tile quality of the production. In 
these industries cotton materials are 
treated with chemical agents for a 
variety of purposes—for the purifi- 
cation of the raw fibre, for the fixing 
of dyestuffs on it, for inducing col- 
lodial swelling of the cellulose,—bul 
it is one condition essential to the 
success of all such treatments thal 
they must be so regulated as to 
avoid attacking or breaking down 
that ultimate chemical unit known 
as the cellulose molecule. Damage 
caused to the chemical structure of 
the cellulose by imjudicious use of 
chemical agents has the same objec- 
tionable resulfs as damage to the 
mechanical structure of the cotton 
inflicted, for example, by improper 
setting of the machinery in the spin- 
ning processes, namely, a loss of 
tensile strength. When a finished 
eotton yarn or fabric is found to be 
‘ender it is not generally possible to 
decide from tensile tests whether 
the damage is due to mechanical 
causes or to chemical attack of the 
cellulose, sustained during the fin- 
ishing processes, but this decision 
can be made with complete certainly 
by a measurement of the viscosily 
of the cotton. 

It has already been said that cot- 
ton dissolves in the solvent called 
cuprammonium, and the solution 
possesses a property common lo 


other colloidal solutions. Even 
though containing relatively little 
eotton. it is extremely viscous, thal 


is. its rate of flow through a smal! 
orifice is very slow. The measure- 
ment of the rate of flow of a solu- 
tion of standard strength through a 
standard orifice. Cotton which has 
suffered no chemical attack posses- 
ses a very high viscosity, but in pro- 
portion as the cellulose is chemic al- 
ly degraded its viscosity in cupram- 
monium solution diminishes. No 
single instance is known in which 
tendering of cotton by chemical 
agency is not accompanied by fall 
in its viscosity. It is clear that pure- 
lv mechanical tendering, caused, for 
example, by breaking or wounding 
the individual cotton hairs, cannot 
affect the properties of the materia! 
in solution, and the measurement of 
viscosity gives, therefore, a sure 
method of distinguishing between 
damage caused in mechanical opera- 
(Continued on Page 28) 


our Factory 


VERY successful busi- 
ness has made big prof- 

its in addition to those earn- 
ed by manufacturing or 


sales. Some ventures have 
made larger profits this way 
than they have made from 
the business itself . 


Increases in land values, ap- 
preciation in plant, rapid 
development of easier mar- 
kets, supplemental profits 
from by-products — these 
are only a few of the advan- 
tages that help the manu- 
facturer who is in a grow- 
ing, developing community. 


Where Wealth 


Awaits You 


In the midtown section. of 
Manhattan Island—that is, 
in the new business and 
financial district near the 
Grand Central Terminal— 
assessed valuations have 
increased 631% in twenty 
years. During this same 
time, the wealth of Pied 
mont Carolinas has 
creased 660%. 


piEDMON 
CAROLINAS 


In Piedmont Carolinas, where per capita wealth is 


growing three times as fast 


as in older, more highly 


industrialized sections of the country, the opportun- 
ities are several times as great. 


For Piedmont Carolinas offers 
a fortune-building foundation 
that is not duplicated anywhere 
else in this rich nation—willing, 
efficient labor, abundant hydro- 
electric power, extensive mar- 
kets nearby. And unusually 
pleasant living conditions—the 
result of a bracing upland cli- 
mate. Less than one-fourth of 
the available labor is engaged 
in industry. The remainder is 
employed in agriculture. Labor 
that is 99% of native pioneer 
stock, keen, teachable and am- 
bitious; yet singularly free 
from unrest and un-American 
ideals. 


The Piedmont Carolinas’ mar- 
ket—practically at the door 
and reachable by motor truck 
over the region’s wonderful sys- 
tem of paved roads—is capable 
of absorbing several times the 


present output of many of the 
industries now operating. Tex- 
tile machinery, mill supplies, 
food and feedstuffs, building 
supplies and many others are in 
colossal demand. 


And as for living—conditions 
are what they were in pleasant 
Middle-Western towns when 
you were a youngster growing 
up. 

Pleasant tree-lined streets lead 
out to quiet residential sections 
where kindly hospitality and 
the enjoyment of life are still 
an art. You'll like to live and 
work in Piedmont Carolinas. 


Investigate. Get all the details 
as they apply to you and your 
interests. Our Industrial De- 
partment, Room 1105, Mercan- 
tile Building, Charlotte, N. C.., 
gladly places its facilities at 
your service. Write. 
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Our Opinion Unchanged 


HE decline in the cotton market 

during the first of this week has 
not changed our opinion that higher 
prices will come as the result of 
severe boll weevil damage. 

One report says that the market 
broke as the result of a private 
estimate of an indicated crop of 
15,200,000, which, if true, would 
mean that in the face of boll weevil 
infestation, the average yield per 
acre would be approximately the 
same as the record breaking yield of 
the past year. 

The consumption of American 
cotton, including linters, is shown 
by Secretary Hester, of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, to have been 
17,428,000 bales and the carryover, 
instead of being 10,000,000, as was 
predicted by the bears, proved to be 
only 7,200,000. 

The year’s exports from the Unit- 
ed States was 11,243,000, and instead 
of these exports resulting in cotton 
piling up in Europe, Secretary Hes- 


ter’s figures show that the cotton 
went into consumption. 
Another factor that must have a 


bearing in the long run is that very 
severe damage has occurred to the 
cotton crop of India and that will 
result in a larger demand for Ameri- 
can cotton. 

We do not urge anybody to accept 
our opinion upon cotton, as every- 
hody makes mistakes in regard to 
that commodity, but it appears to 
us that the drive during the early 
part of the week was made by spec- 
ulators for the purpose of running 
the publie out of the market and 
getting their margins. 

The test will come when the new 
crop of boll weevils hatch and mi- 
gration periods begin. 

That we are not alone in our 
opinion of the cotton market is evi- 


denced by the following item in the 
Daily News Record: 

Lean Lowenstein, of M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, sails today on the Olympic, to be 
gone about four to six weeks. Mr. Lowen- 
stein is very optimistic on the cotton and 
cotton situation generally, stating that he 
would not be surprised to see cotton go to 
22 cents and that, on this basis, he expect- 
ed print cloths and other cotton fabrics to 
go higher in price. 

It is expected that there will be 
more or less sharp movements in 
price but until more is known about 
the boll weevil damage, we can not 
believe in any sustained downward 
movement. 

A Fine Opportunity 

N our opinion one of the greatest 

needs of the United States is the 
election of a President for six years 
without the privilege of succeeding 
himself. 

The statement of President Cool- 
idge that he will not be a candidate 
in 1928 has presented a_ splendid 
opportunity for making the change 
and it is doubtful if another such 
opportunity will ever exist. 

The election of a President for six 
years without the right to succeed 
himself has two very great advan- 
Lages. 

In the first place, by putting two 
more years between presidential 
campaigns it relieves the country of 
fifty per cent of presidential poli- 
tics. 

In the second place, it will give 
us a President who does not have to 
consider his actions in the view of 
whether or not they will aid him in 
being re-elected and therefore one 
who can act without fear of political 
leaders and political effects. 

Now that there is no one 
would be directly affected by the 
change, Congress should submit a 
constitutional amendment to the 


who 
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States and we believe that it would 
be very quickly ratified. 

The States that have elected their 
Governors for a single term without 
giving them the privilege of re- 
election have made more progress 
than those that have Governors who 
from the day they take their seats 
must begin planning their next cam- 
paign. 

This is a splendid time to lengthen 
the period between presidential 
campaigns and to place our Presi- 
dents where they can not run for 
President while holding the office. 


Latent Strength in Cotton 
Goods 

HE only thing that fs weak about 

the cotton goods situation is in 
the back bones of the cotton mill 
managers and commission mer- 
chants who have been dominated so 
long by the buyers of goods that 
they are afraid to ask or demand 
profitable prices. 

A commission house which said 
in its weekly letter of July 23rd 
that their sales during the week had 
been fifty per cent greater than the 
production of its mills, says in its 
weekly letter of July 30th: 


Our sales for the week have again been 
large and the total yardage sold has been 
approximately the same as last week. Col- 
ored goods showed a healthy increase with 
a wide distribution in both the domestic 
and export trades, and the total yardage 
sold was considerably in excess of produc- 
tion; we advanced the price on staple 
ginghams % cent a yard. Our fine and 
fancy goods department broke their record 
for any week this year, large sales being 
made on silk and cotton mixtures, broad- 
cloths, shirtings, and special constructions. 
There has also been considerable activity 
on sheets and pillow cases, with an advance 
in price in a number of lines. Further ad- 
vances of %& cent to 4% cent a yard were 
made on print cloths, and certain construc- 
ttions are scarce for spot delivery; spot 
goods are bringing a premium of % cent to 
4 cent over contracts. Sheetings have ad- 
vanced % cent to % cent a yard on va- 
rious constructions and we have advanced 
some drill constructions % cent a yard. 
Buying has been more or less general in 
all lines and has been well distributed. 


Buyers are claiming and mill men 
anticipating that any advance in 
prices will reduce purchases and yet 
we note the following in the Daily 
News Record relative to the situa- 
tion on denims after prices were 
advanced 


When the prices were first advanced to 
a basis of 16 cents for 2.20s, there was 
expectation that while this level was be- 
lieved to be justified in every way, on the 
basis of the higher cotton market, that 
there would be stubborn resistance on the 
part of the buyers. The first contrary 
reflection, however, was in the picking up 
of whatever goods were to be had under 
this price—and then, the reports indicated 
that overall manufacturers were taking 
what they could get at 16 cents. Mills 
have not been willing to sell beyond Sep- 
tember and those making the standard 
products have been pretty well sold 
through September, for some time. It has 
been evident that quite a few of the over- 
all manufacturers have been short of mer- 
chandise—more so than was thought to be 
possible at this time. Now, the intima 
tions are that another advance in denims 
is likely, when the last quarter of the year 
is offered for sale. 


This situation is taking place in 
the face of a record and marked 
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increase in the consumption of 
American cotton consumption of 
American cotton which during re- 
cent years has been: 


1923-24 11,241,000 


1924-25 14,217,000 
1925-26 15,112,000 
1926-27 17,438,000 


The Child Labor 


Amendment 
This “come back” desire is not 
necessarily confined to prize ring 
circles. Anyone who watches a leg- 


islative assembly will agree to that. 
Indeed, there is probably no other 
place where “come backs” are as 
persistently attempted. The so-call- 
ed Federal Child Labor Amendment 
Tias just bobbed up again in the 
Georgia Legislature, now in session. 
The amendment was overwhelming- 

defeated by the Georgia solons 
when they last met but labor union 
representatives and uplifters went 
before a bare quorum of a House 
committee and succeeded in getting 
a favorable report on their resolu- 
tion to approve the proposed amend- 


ment. And still some people say it 
isn’t necessary in: this world for 


somebody to watch somebody else! 
—Bulletin of Assoeiated Industries 
of Kentucky. 


Only Half Vote 


N 1896 eighty per cent of the eligi- 

ble voters of the country voted, 
buf in 1912 only 62 per cent went 
to the polls and in 1920 only 49 per 
cent; and the President was elected 
by a majority of a minority of the 
eligibles. In 1924, through an in- 
lensive campaign to get out the 
vote, the interest was increased to 
o2.1 per cent and the President was 
elected by a majority of a majority 
of the eligibles. 

Business men complain about tax- 
ation and radical legislation, but 
have themselves to blame because 
they do not take the trouble to vote. 


Texas Advertises 


Nn advertisement of a Texas 
utility company, printed in a 
national magazine, says: 


“Locate your mill in Texas, and if you 
want to run 100 looms to the weaver, 
everyone will pitch in and help you do it. 
If you have any plan for decreasing the 
cost of production, every individual in the 
town where your mill is located in Texas 
will back you up in your efforts. There 
won't be any labor agitators coming in to 
mislead your operatives or to create an 
adverse public opinion. If competition 
forces you to run 25 sides of spinning to 
the operative, and it will help get down 
the cost of production and the consequent 
lower cost of goods to the consumer, 
everybody in the State will be on your 
side of the matter. Down here we all 
know that the way to make progress is to 
make goods better and more economically 
than the other fellow, and that on this 
basis everybody profits. The mill makes 
more money, the operatives get steady 
work, and the people themselves get the 
goods at lower prices. Public opinion fa- 


vors the able manufacturer who keeps his 
mill running, his help employed and his 
stockholders satisfied. 
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Personal News 


N_ B. Ross has become master me- 
ehaniec at the Houston Cotton and 
Twine Mills, Houston, Texas. 


J. M. Waddleton has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Jennings 
Mills. Lumberton, N. (©, 


Mw. GC. Williams is now second hand 
in the new weave room at the Jen- 
nings Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 


R. Hester has been promoted to 
section hand in twisting at the Pel- 
ham Mills,Pelham, 5S. C. 


W. W. King has resigned as sec- 
tion hand in spinning at the Pelham 
Mills, Pelham, 8. C. 


Geo. Pritchard is now paymaster 
and timekeeper at the Houston Cot- 
ton and Twine Mills, Houston, Texas. 


F. D. Parsons has been promoted 
to eard grinder at the Houston Cot- 
ton and Twine Mills, Houston, Texas. 


J. B. Duval has resigned as man- 
ager of the Brookford Mills, Brook- 
ford, N. C., a position which he has 
held for the past seven years. 


G. S. Watkins has become assist- 
ant overseer of spinning and spool- 
ing at the Dover Mills Company, 
Shelby, N. C. 


J. W. Shiver has resigned his po- 
sition at the Dover Mills Company, 
Shelby, N. C., and is now with the 
Manchester Mills, Manchester, Ga. 


R. L. Smith has been promoted 
from night superintendent to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Houston 
Cotton and Twine Mills, Houston, 
Texas. 


E. S. Hobbs has been promoted 
from night overseer to day overseer 
of carding at the Houston Cotton 
and Twine Mills, Houston, Texas. 


Thomas Coker has been promoted 
to’ second hand in carding at the 
Houston Cotton and Twine Mills, 
Houston, Texas. 


C. C. Russell has been promoted 
from second hand in carding to head 
card grinder at the Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company No. 2, Macon, Ga. 


O. L. Wagstaff, superintendent of 
the Amazon Cotton Mills, Thomas- 
ville, N, C., is undergoing treatment 
at a hospital at Greensboro. 


Lloyd Beacham has been promot- 
ed from night overseer to day over- 
seer of spinning at the Houston Cot- 
ton and Twine Mills, Houston, Texas. 


Clarence D. Stewart has resigned 
as manager of the Arkansas Textile 
Mills, Pine Bluff, Ark., but will re- 
tain his interest in the company. 


Fr. A. Hansusek will be manager 


James Goff has been promoted to 


second hand in spinning at the 


Houston Cotten and Twine Mills, 
Houston, Texas. 


August Childs has been promoted 
to second hand im twisting and 
winding at the Houston Cotton and 
Twine Mills, Houston, Texas. 


John Ward has been promoted 
from section man in twisting to sec- 
ond hand in twisting and finishing 
at the Pelham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C. 


Dewey Gotshaw has been promot- 
ed from oiler and bander to section 


-hand in spinning at the Pe - ham 


Mills. Pelham, 8S. C. 


M. R. MeBride has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Houston 
Cotton and Twins Mills, Houston, 
Texas. 


Ellis Goodner has been promoted 
from night overseer to day overseer 
of twisting and winding at the 
Houston Cotton and Twine. Mills, 
Houston, Texas. 


Edward Renault will be manager 
of the Clinton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which will establish a lace 
manufacturing plant at Clinton, 
U. 


W. M. Martin has resigned as sec- 


ond hand in spinning at the Pied- 
mont Mill. No. 2, Egan, Ga., to be- 
come overseer of carding at the 
Adams Duck Mills, Macon, Ga. 


J. O. Epps, who recentty resigned 
as night superintendent of the Car- 
olina Textile Corporation, Dillon, 8. 
C., has become overseer of carding 
at the Rhodhiss Mills, Rhodhiss, 
N. C. 


W. F. Smith has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Houston Cotton 
and Twine Mills, Houston, Texas, to 
become general overseer of spinning 
at the Loray plant of the Manville- 
Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 


William F. Northrop, son of Jonas 
Northrop, formerly of the Hopedale 
Manufacturing Company, has joined 
the sales organization of the J. H. 
Williams Company, well known 
shuttle manufacturers. 


C. B. Buchannan has accepted the 
posititon of superintendent of the 
Cotton Mills Products Company, 
Natchez, Miss., succeeding E. 
Tramwell, who recently resigned. 


B. B. Comer, head of the Avondale 
group of mills, is seriously ill at his 
home in Birmingham. Mr. Comer is 
one of the most prominent cotton 
manufacturers in the South and wus 
formerly Governor of Alabama. 


George M. Wright has resigned as 
president of the Watts Mills, Lau- 


AMALIE PRODUCTS ) 


Power of Penetration 


The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 


For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 
the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action: 


—causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 


ness of the Kier boiling; 


—readily dissolves and removes the natural 
fatty and waxy impurities in the cotton, attaining 
perfect white in bleaching; 


—requires only one boil where two were needed; 


—in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines: 


—in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 
addition of from 144% to 2%. 


And all these advantages come back to its 


essential property—its power of penetration. Try 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced! 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sales Offices in Leading Textile Centers 


Amalie 


of the new Pinoea Mills, Charlotte. rens, 5. C., fo accept the presidency 
He was formerly superintendent of of the Republic Mills, Great Falls, 
the Stuart Mills, of the same place. 5. C. He succeeds Robt. S. Mebane, 
who recently sold his interest in Re- 
Yates D. Smith has a contract for public and retired as president. Mr. 
overhauling the spinning at the Lo- Wright will enter his new duties in 
ray plant of the Manville-Jenckes September. His successor at Watts 
Company, Gastonia, N. CG. Mills has not been named. 
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Monroe, N. C.—Directors of the 
Monroe Mills Company have declar- 
ed the usual 5 per cent semi-annual! 
dividend, Officials were all re-elect- 
ed. The Monroe Mills are being op- 
erated on full time. 


Goldsboro, N. C.—A shipment of 
machinery for the new silk mill 
built here on North Green street for 
Keene Artistic Webh Company, of 
Keene, N. H. is on its way here, 
according to announcement of K. 
Kecha, Jr., who is to be the manager 
of the plant. 

Great Falls, 8S. C. George M. 
Wright, president of the Watts Mill, 
Inc., of Laurens, 8. C.. was elected 
president of the Republie Cotton 
Mills, according to a statement from 
the Southern Power Company. Mr. 
Wright sueceeds Rebert S. Mebane 
who resigned a short time ago, to- 
gether with his brother, H. B. Meb- 
ane, who was. vice-president’ and 
treasurer. 

East Point, Ga. It is expected 
that Cluett, Peabody & Co., of Troy, 
N. Y., nationally known shirt manu- 
facturers, will establish a plant 
here. It is understood the company 
has arranged to lease or buy the 
building formerly occupied by the 
Oliver Rim Company. 

The proposed plant is to manu- 
facture shirts, handkerchiefs and 
underwear from fabrics purchased 
from mills in this section. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. Clarence D. 
Stewart, who came here a year ago 
from Amsterdam, N. Y., has resigned 
as manager of the Arkansas Textile 
Company Mill here. He will devote 
his time to looking after his inter- 
ests in the Allied Knitting Company 
in New York. 

He retains his stock in the textile 
company here and will continue as 
vice-president and member of the 
board of directors. The resignation 
becomes effective August 1. Mr. 
Stewart and his family will make 
their home at Forest Hills. 


Saxapahaw, N. C.—C. V. Sellers, a 
business man of Burlington, bid 
$40,000 for the White-Williamson 
Company's cotton mill here at a re- 
ceiver’s sale at the court house 
door in Graham. 

The sale was ordered by Chas. A. 
Scott, a banker, of Graham, for the 
satisfaction of creditors of the mill. 
Until the bid is reviewed by the 
court, and held open for advanced 
bids, it is probable that no state- 
ment wlil be made regarding plans 
for operators. 

For many years the mill was op- 
erated profitably. Lt was caught in 
the depression of two years ago and 
became involved to the point that it 
was closed down because it eould 
not manufacture and sell at that 
time profitbaly. 


It is likely that following con- 
firmation of the sale, or some future 
sale in case resale is ordered, it will 
be reorganized and opened up again. 
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NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


EVSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money’ put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. L Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


BELL'S SERVICE RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


OF 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANEZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marietia Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Vi As 


Complete Topographic Surve 
Real Hstate Subdivision and Re- ve 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Dstate and Home Grounds — Su vision of Landscape and 


Parks, Playgrounds and Ceméteries gineering Construction 
Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Pinoca Mills, 
at Pinoca near here, expects to be- 
gin operations this week. The com- 
pany wili weave brocades and other 
rayon fabrics, and has an equipment 
of 60 looms, production to include a 
wide range of draperies. The plant 
represents an investment of about 
$250,000 and is owned by the Nation- 
al Fabric Co. of New York. F. H. 
Schioss, of Providence, R. L., is presi- 
dent of the company and F. A. Han- 
susek is local manager. 


Sylacauga, Ala. — The Avondale 
Mills Company has purchased the 
site of the Wisconsin-Alabama Lum- 
her Company, adjoining the proper- 
ties of the Avondale Mills here. The 
property consists of the buildings 
and manufacturing site formerly 
oecupied by the lumber company 
and adjoining land. 

The property was valued at $165,- 
000, but the price paid by the Avon- 
dale Company has not been dis- 
closed. 

It. is rumored that the Avondale 
Company intends to erect one of the 
largest and most modern cotton 
mills in the State on the new site. 
The. property already has a large 
number of resiences and cottages on 
it, erected by the Wisconsin-Ala- 
bama Company, which can be util- 
ized for the housing of several hun- 
(red workers and their families. 


Mebane, N. C.—The Howard Silk 
Throwing Company, of Philadelphia, 
has completed arrangements for 
the removal of its plant to Mebane. 
A building has been obtained and 
now is being remodeled to accom- 
modate the equipment. It.is expect- 
ed to have the plant in operation in 
September. 

The company, operating equip- 
ment for converting and dyeing 
rayon and for throwing silk, it will 
have an initial output of 8,000 to 
9,000 pounds weekly, which will be 
increased later by additional equip- 
ment. Fred H. Sharp is president 
and J. E. Crayton, Jr., formerly of 
Charlotte will be local manager. 


Gaffney, S. C—Dividends on the 
stock of the Musgrove Mills, of Gaff- 
ney, and Broad River Mills, of 
Blacksburg, will be paid to stock- 
holders August 1, according to an- 
nouncement made by Dr. W. C. 
Hamrick, head of the Hamrick group 
of mills, of which the Musgrove and 
Broad River are units. 

Stockholders in the Musgrove 
Mills will receive a semi-annual 
payment of 3% per cent. The capi- 
tal is $528,000. Broad River share- 
holders will be paid a semi-annual! 
dividend of 5 per cent on a capitali- 
zation of $181,000. The Limestone 
and Hamrick Mills, two other units 
in the Hamrick chain, paid stock- 
holders semi-annual dividends of 5 
per cent each on $500,000, July 1. 

Greenville, S. C.—Deering, Milli- 
ken & Co., of New York, became the 
sole selling agents of Judson Mills 


on August 1 it was announced here. 


| 
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This has been expected in textile 
circles, following the sale of the 
Judson control to Deering, Milliken 
Corporation, allied interests of the 
Deering, Milliken Company. 

The Judson branch of the Hunter 
Commission Company, which has 
heen selling Judson products, will 
be closed in New York on August 1. 
Brown Mahon, vice-president of 
Judson, who has been spending much 
of his time in New York, will con- 
tinue to divide his time between this 
city and New York. He is now in 
Greenville for a few days. 

Clinten, S. C.—Pilans for the re- 
moval of the Burns Lace Manufac- 
turing Company, of Middletown, 
Conn. to Clinton, and its material 
enlargement were announced by J. 
F. Jacobs, of a local printing con- 
cern, 

Officers of this company, which is 
fo have a total capitalization of 
$250,000, will be: Frank B. Burns, 
former head of the old Burns Com- 
pany, president; J. F. Jacobs, Clin- 
ton, vice-president; Horace Payne, 
of Florida, secretary and treasurer, 
and Edward Renault, manager. 

Members of the board of directors 
of the new company would be: F. 
B. Burns, Middletown, Conn.:; J. F. 
Jacobs, Clinton; Horace Payne, Ed- 
ward Renault, Middletown, Conn.; 
W. J. Bailey, Clinton; T. D. Cope- 
land, Clinton, and C. M. Bailey, Clin- 
ton. The new Clinton industry is to 
be known as the Clinton Manufac- 
turing Company and is to specialize 
in the manufacture of laces contain- 
ing cotton and mohair, window cur- 
tains or draperies and novelty goods 
of this type. It is to be organized 
under the South Carolia laws, and 
a site for the plant has already been 
selected at Clinton, Mr. Jacobs an- 
nounced. 


Goods to be made by this com- 
pany are manufactured under pat- 
ents now held by the Burns Com- 
pany, which will be turned over to 
the new organization immediately 
on the completion of its formation, 
Mr. Jacobs announced, 

The present Burns plant, Mr. Ja- 
cobs explained, would be continued 
in operation at its present site until 
au number of lace making machines 
equal im number to those in the 
Burns Company's Connecticut plant 
have been imported from England 
and installed in the new building at 
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Clinton, and when these have been 
set in operation, those in use in the 
Connecticut plant would be brought 


fo the Clinton headquarters of the 
company. 
The new building itse:f will be 


two stories high, 75 feet high by 215 
feet long and of brick construction. 
In addition to the steel bar lace 
making machines, it will house fa- 
cilities for both rayon and cotton 
goods dyeing, this work to be cared 
for through the surplus capacity of 
the dyeing section of the plant. The 
total stock subseription of the pro- 
posed new company is to consist of 
$150,000 of common sfock and $100,- 
000 of 7 per cent cumulative pre- 


ferred stock. Of this total capitali- 
zation of $250,000, Mr. Burns will pul 
up in cash $125,000, while the re- 
mainder is to be offered for sub- 
scrip in the city of Clinton. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Vis Tex 
Mills, of Philadelphia, have leased a 
building here and will install equip- 
ment for winding and copping ray- 
on. The machinery will be placed 
as soon as the building undergoes 
the necessary alterations. It is ex- 
pected that the plant will be in 
operation by the first of October, It 
will be in charge of E. E. Eteilfler, 
who will come here from Philadel- 
phia. 


Millbury 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


are uniformly 


311 Somerset Ave. 
E. 


Greenville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


MPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS. 


Taunton, Mass. 


L. ASHLEY 


Atianta, Ga. 
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Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 
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SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


‘Works and Office , 


Atlantic, Mass. 


Atlanta 
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Boston 


Reliable Humi 
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Devices 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Aassachusette North Carolina South Carolina 


Charlotte Greenville 
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Mill Statements of 
Conditions 


HE Boston ‘ews Bureau carries 
in each issue statements of vari- 
ous industrial plants relative to con- 
ditions of their trade. 
In a recent issue they carried the 
following reports: 


"The Griffin Manufacturing Co., 


cotton goods and napped fabrics, 
Ga.: 


We have sufficient business on our 
books to assure full time operation during 
the next three and a half to four months. 
Prices are exceedingly low, and at present, 
business is very quiet. Prices offered would 
reflect a loss on present basis of cotton. 

Stocks of goods in our plant have been 
reduced during first five months, but at 
extremely low prices. Margin of profit is 
very close on present business. We believe 
that, if cotton holds around present prices, 
goods values must advance, or mills cannot 
operate on profitable basis with such a 
wide difference. 

Customers have been making purchases 
conservatively for last two years; orders 
have mainly.been small, and mills have had 
to carry burden of heavy inventories. 

We believe basic conditions in textile in 
dustry are very sound, and that we will 


see some improvement in demand and 
prices. 


colored 
Griffin, 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, cotton goods, Colum- 
bus, Ga.: 


“Of course, you understand Eagle & 
Phenix Mills are manufactugers of colored 
cotton piece goods, together with ball 
thread and cotton rope, and any informa- 
tion we might give you of course would 
be based on conditions applicable to line of 
business. 

As to cotton crop for 1927-1928, it is 
almost impossible to make any forecast as 
to what the crop will be, as oftentimes a 
crop is either made or lost during July 
and August. We think that at this season 
of the year no one can forecast with any 
degree of accuracy what the new crop will 
be, but if weather conditions are ideal, we 
think that another good crop will be made 
this year, but if we have a considerable 
amount of rain and weather conditions are 
adverse, the crop will not be so large. 

As to prices on our line of fabrics, they 
have been very unsatisfactory, as within 
last 90 days we have had an increase of 3 
to 4 cents a pound on cotton, whereas the 
prices on manufactured goods have in- 
very little. 

We are operating on full schedule, and 
hope to continue. Labor conditions are 
about the same as they have been for sev- 
eral years past, and as we have never had 
any labor disputes, we think that present 
scale will continue. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 


It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee Manager 
Z. V. McClure Representative 
Ralph Morrison Representative 


Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Visiting Europe 
(Continued from Page 18) 


the world 
various games 
few ever depart as winners. 

I wanted to see Monte Carlo and 
to be able to say that I had played 
gret that I did not 


to try their 
and but 


country in 
luck at the 
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De Luxe train for Paris and arrived 
there at 10 a. m. the next morning 
and went to the Continental Hotel, 
where we had stored part of our 
baggage when we left for Switzer- 
land. 

‘To Be Continued 


Larger Profits Standard 


capacity basis and orders are still 
being received in excess of normal 
for this season of the year. Conse- 
quently unfilled orders are greater 
than at this period for some years. 

“During the last 
has been a further 
ventories, which, 
operating profits, 


quarter there 
reduction in in- 
toggether with 
has permitted us 
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Boll Weevil Infestation 
Increases, Survey Shows 


Washington, Aug. 


1. — Increasing 


boll weevil infestation was indicated 


in the Department of Agriculture's 
report today covering the period to 
July 15. 


its games but I re to reduce our bank loans $1,000,000. College Station, Texas, reported 
see if in full season. Textile Products Co. Therefore. we are entirely clear of that at 50 points 16 per cent of the 
On Wednesday we saw Nice and silitaemene notes payable to banks as of July 2, Squares were punctured. Baton 
some of our party went in bathing Net oper: iting profit of $218,084 is 1927. Bonded indebtedness was also Rouge, La., reported that in central 
on the beach opposite our hotel but pe ported by the Standard Textile reduced by $244,000. and southern Louisiana infestation 
the glare on the beach was so bad Products Company for the three “The net amount added to stock. Wa decidedly spotted. Tallulah, La., 
that. I did not join them. months ended July 2, 1927, compared holders’ equity during the last "Ported imfestation averaged 19.5 
We wanted to get back to Paris with $151,724 for the first quarter quarter, after interest and deprecia- Per cent. The Mississippi A. & M. 
without wasting a day, but the only and $114,649 for the entire year of tion. namely. $237.634. represents net College reported boll weevi.s nearly 
sleeper we could get cost $20 per. 1926. Gross sales for the second operating profit of $218,084 plus dis- ‘our umes as numerous as at this 
person, in addition to railway fare, quarter totalled $3,980,409 against count on bonds purchased for re- time last  hncgaae' In that State, 9% 
for a berth. $3,774,186 in the preceding three tirement of $19,550. The total addi- ‘@?™™s In 22 counties ‘reported ar 
It looked foolish to pay $100 for months. tion to stockholders’ equity for the “erase infestation of if per cent 
five of us but we would have had “Business during the second quar- first six months of 1927 is $398,818, compared with 3 per cent last year. 
the expense of staying over and we ter,” James T. Broadbent, president or $83,818 over six months’ require- Alabama reported an infestation 
decided to pay the price. of the company, reported to stock- ments for the preferred ‘A’ and ‘B’ of 17.2 per cent and infestation in- 
We left Nice at 4 p. m. on the holders, “has been maintained on a_ stock dividends.” creasing gradually. Florence, 8. C.. 
MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH oe AND TRUE RUNNING BOBBINS 
ROLLS BOBBINS 
MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
UNDERCLEARER SLUBBERS 
FOSTER WINDER INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 
TWISTER 
SPEEDER 
TWISTER FILLING 


METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOBBINS 
OF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND BUTTS 


wislon. SMe. 


WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN MANUFACTURING 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


AUTOMATIC LOOM AND RAYON BOBBINS OF ALL TYPES 


| INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufactured By 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


SCOTT TESTERS 


The 


The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. Direct Southern Representative 


Aldrich Machine Works 


Greenwood, South Carolina 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS, ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspondence Solicited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataiean en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Our Automatic Shuttles are 


giving Perfect Satisfaction in 
Leading Mills throughout the 
country on all classes of work. 
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reported an average of 15.5 per cent 
infestation. The weevil was report- 
ed quite active in the southern coun- 
ties of North Carolina but nol so 
severe in the lower Piedmont coun- 
lies. 


Overseers Have Barbecue. 


The overseers, second hands and 
section men at the Eagle Cotton 
Mills Company, Madison,. Ind., were 
recently tendered a barbecue tv Su- 
perintendent G. W. Roper and Mrs. 
Roper, the event being given to ce-e- 
brate the biggest half year proauc 
tion that the mill has gotten in 
many years. The barbecue was held 
at Clifty Park, near Madison, nad 
proved a very enjoyable occasion. 

Covington Heads Rotary Club. 

I. B. Covington, superintendent 
und manager of the Wade Manufac- 
turing Company, at Wadesboro, N. 
(, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the new Rotary Club thal 
has just been organized in his eity. 
The membership in his club in- 
cludes a number of men of s‘ate- 
wide reputation in business and 
polities. 


Gibson Undergoes Operation. 


W. H. Gibson, Jr., superintendent 
‘of the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C., 
underwent an operation for appen- 
dicitis af the Presbyterian Hospital 
in Charlotte on Monday of this week. 
He is reported as doing very well 
sinee the operation. 


David Clark and Luther 
Hodges Go To Chicago 


AVID CLARK, editor of the South- 

ern Textile Bulletin, and Luther 
Hodges, assistant manager of the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
will both leave for Chicago on Fri- 
day Of this week to attend a District 
Governors Conference of Rotary In- 
lernational. 

Mr. Hodges is Governor of the 
Fifty-seventh District and Mr. Clark 
is Governor of the Fifty-eighth Dis- 
trict. 

The Chieago Conference will not 
only be attended by the District 
Governors from the United States 
but those from Spain, Holland, 
south Africa, Switzerland, New Zea- 
land, France, Italy, Cuba, Mexico 
and Chile. 


Large Sales Again Reported 

“Our sales for the week have 
ugain been large, and the total yard- 
age sold has been approximately the 
same as last week,” said one of the 
largest cotton goods houses in ad- 
vices to its mill agents. “Colored 
g00ds showed a healthy increase 
with a wide distribution in both the 
domestic and export trades, and the 
lotal yardage sold was considerably 
in excess of production; we advanc- 
ed the price on staple ginghams % 
cent a yard. 

“Our fine and fancy goods depart- 
ment broke their record for any 
week this year, large sales being 
made on silk and cotton mixtures, 
broadeloths, shirtings and _ special 
constructions. 
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“There has also been considerable 
activity on sheets and pillow cases, 
with an advance in price in a num- 
ber of lines. Further advances of 
% cent to 4% cent a yard were made 
on print cloths, and certam con- 
structions are searce for spot deliv- 
ery; spot goods are bringing a pre- 
mium or % cent to % cent over 
contracts. 

“Sheetings have advanced % cen! 
‘o 4 cent a yard on various con- 
structions, and we have advanced 
some drill eonstructions “% cent a 
yard. Buying has been more or less 
general in all lines and has been 
well distributed. 

The recent trade reviews are 
more encouraging. Steel, textile, 
hides, jieather, and footwear are 
mentioned as showing improvement, 
and stress has also been laid on the 
fact that firmness of wholesale 
commodity quotations is increasing. 
This week will bring reports from 
most of the larger steel companies, 
and the United States Steel Com- 
pany is expected to report hetter 
results than for the first quarter. 
Sentiment toward steel stocks gen- 
erally is improving. 

“At the beginning of the year a 
moderate recession in building was 
generally expected, which was sup- 
ported for the first two months by a 
decline in contracts awarded. Since 
then building has shown evidence of 
stabilization, and each succeeding 
month has execeeded by a sma! 
margin the corresponding month im 
1926, so that a new high record of 
contracts awarded was made. The 
total for the first six months was 2 
per cent above the first six months 
of last year, and indications are for 
a well sustained volume of construc- 
tion for the balance of the year. 

“For the last few years there hus 
been some danger of inflation by 
reason of extended installment buy- 
ing, but most of the dangers antici- 
pated have been met by wise busi- 
ness administration. The very strong 
financial position of some of the 
large companies and the gradually 
restricted credit of some of the 
smaller ones by the banks have gone 
a long way toward correcting this 
situation. It is pointed out by some 
of the sound economists that in- 
stallment buying properly conduct- 
ed is economically helpful. 

“After a discouraging start, the 
current crop season has assumed a 
more favorable aspect during the 
last few weeks. Despite the handi- 
cap imposed by the Mississippi 
floods and the unseasonable weather 
in many other important farming 
sections during the early part of the 
year, the present condition of most 
of the leading crops is fairly good. 
Moreover, the outlook for farmers’ 
earnings has been improved by the 
advances in price of many products. 

“During the week we have talked 
with a number of customers from 
the Middle West, Northwest and 
Kansas City sections, and they are 
all optimistic over the outlook for 
fal! business. Judging from our 
standpoint, if would seem that the 
general business of the country is 
shaping up very mcely, and, birring 
anything unforeseen, we believe we 
should continue to hive a satisfac- 
tory volume on cotton goods with 
prices gradually working more on a 
Basis with the raw material.” 


305 W. Randolph St. 


GDC 


DYESTUFF- 
QUALITY 
IS FIXED 


HE manufacturer who steers 

the course of his production 
by the fixed star of quality should 
use G D C dyestuffs. 


Their excellence is due to the 
welding of experience, knowl- 
edge and skill. It is an efficiency 
combination producing dyestuffs 
which meet the most exacting 
requirements. 


The G D C trade-mark is a symbol 
of dependable quality. 
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Once upon a time the purchasing agent 
for a large textile plant laid down all the differ- 


ent makes of textile brushes side by side. He 
spent hours trying to figure out which brushes would 
give the best service. He compared quality and work- 
manship. As a matter of fact, they all looked very 
much alike. Then he read the Atlanta Brush Co.'s 


guarantee. 


This guarantee settled the problem for him. It took 
all the guesswork out of his buying. Perkins Practi- 
cal Brushes have to be the best or we couldn’t stand 
stand behind them with this iron-clad pledge of satis- 


faction. 


Atlanta Brush Co. Atlanta, Ga. 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


Finishing Processes 
Of Cotton Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 21) 


lions an dthat caused during bleach- 
ing, dyeing, or finishing. 

There is no other single test which 
vields so much information respect- 
ing the effect of chemical treat- 
ments on the textile quality of col- 
fon, and the time is certainly ap- 
proaching when for certain pur- 
poses finished fabrics will be bought 
and sold to a viscosity standard, as 
is already the practice for wooed 
pulps. 

In some processes, such as the de- 
velopment of vat dyes and the pro- 
duction of indigo discharge prints, 
cotton materials are submitted to 
the action of bichormate, and the ef- 
fect of this chemical agent on the 
textile quality of the fibre is particu- 
larly subtle. It is possible for cot- 
fon to suffer considerable chemical 
attack by the action of bichromate 
on it, and yet for its strength to be 
tendering entirely escapes notice in 
so little affected that the slight 
normal routine practice. If, how- 
ever, the material is subsequently 
submitted to mild laundry treat- 
ment, or even if it. merely boiled 
with water, is suffer an ‘enormous 
loss of strength. The damage caused 
hy the chemical agent remains con- 
cealed till the cotton is boiled, when 
if may easily lose 50 per cent or 
more of its strength. It is one of 
the most triumphant vindications of 
the viscosity measurement as a 
method of control in finishing pro- 
cesses that the damage caused by 
injudicious use of bichromate. 
though only latent in the tensile test, 
is immediately detected by the very 
low viscosity of the cotton in cup- 
rammonium solution. 

It is a remarkable fact that in 
spite of an accelerating stream of 
scientific investigations on cotton 
the gap between technical achieve- 
ment in the finishing industries and 
exact scientific analysis of the pro- 
cesses concerned remains as great 
as ever, if, indeed, it does not actu- 
ally widen. During a period of de- 
velopment which has taught the 
practical finisher to enable cotton 
fabrics with many of the qualities 
of wool, and silk, the scientists have 
heen greatly concerned to explain 
the effects produced by adding salt 
to a dvehbath—effects which have 
heen utilized in practice since the 
art of dyeing was in its infancy. The 
scientist certainly appears behind 
the times, but in all justice let it 
he admitted that he always does. 
Some branches of dyeing and finish- 
ing were already perfected arts 
when the candle’s fate after it was 
burnt was still a subject for scien- 
tific speculation. It is nevertheless 
an indisputable fact that many of 
the newer developments in cotton 
finishing owe their inception and in- 
spiration to purely scientific work, 
the practical value of which, in this 
sense alone. cannot be over-estimat- 
ed. Science is invention’s fingerpost. 


Textile School Co-Operates 
With Mills 
During the past year the Textile 


School of N. C. State College has 
co-operated with a number of milis 
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in the State and has assisted them 
in making a variety of tests on 
yarns, fabries, dyes, ete. A list of 
the work done is as follows: 

Breaking strength of absorbent 
crash, comparative dyeings, break- 
ing strength and evenness of yarns, 
cause of weakness in rayon yarns, 
obtain original weight and size of 
yarn, salt tests made for acidic con- 
stituents, breaking strength of 
yarns, streaks in hose, general ana- 
lysis of piece goods, breaking 
strength of rayon and hose, faults 
claimed in yarn, complete analysis 
on tobace ocloth, analysis of bleach- 
ed cotton, comparative tests of 
yarns, comments on textile mill 
crayons, dye analysis, analysis of 
size compounds, analysis of noils, 
obtaining viscosity of starch, analy- 
sis of different brands of rayon. 

Equipment in research labora- 
tory is as follows: 

Balances, twist counters, yarn 
reels, roving and yarn scales, yarn 
inspector, single thread tester, fibre 
testing machine, micrometer, Mul- 
len ester, portable humidifier, Emer- 
son conditioning oven, power yarn 
and cloth testing machines with 
autographic recorders, micro-pho- 
fographic outfit. 

This equipment is used to make 
lests on yarns and fabrics and for 
other tests and research. 

Equipment in experimental room 
is as follows: 

Opening and picking machines, 
card, drawing frame, slubber, inter- 
mediate, fine frame, jack frame, 
spinning fram eequipped with Casa- 
b.ancas system of spinning, spinning 
frame equipped with Roth-Saco- 
Lowell and four roll spinning, spin- 
ning frame for short or long staple 
cotton, combers. 

This equipment will be used for 
making yarns to be tested for 
breaking strength, elasticity, and 
evenness under conditions compara- 
ble with mill practice, also yarns 
spun on different processes so as to 
make comparisons of the yarns pro- 
duced, or other tests that are sug- 
gested. These tests will be made 
from cotton supplied by mills and 
the State College Experimenta! 
Farm. The experimental room is 
placed at the disposal of mills de- 
siring to make their own tests. 


Record Cotton Year Shown 


Washington.—Exports of Ameri- 
can cotton for the cotton year which 
came to an end July 31 will total 
something more than the 11,185,712 
bales reported to July 29. Of this 
amount 250,000 bales were linters. 
During the same period last cotton 
year the exports amounted to 8,148,- 
002 bales, including about 95,000 
bales of linters. 

This cotton year has been a rec- 
ord-breaking one from the stand- 
pomt of production and domestic 
consumption as well as exports. 
The manner in which prices ad- 
vanced in face of an enormous crop 
also is a matter of comment. 

The trade now is awaiting the an- 
nouncement from the Census Bu- 
reau, Department of Commerce, as 
to the carryover and the August 
forecast by the Crop Reporting 
Board, which will be based on the 
condition of the cotton crop as of 
lomorrow, During the 1926-27 crop 


\ 

tor 
need. we make 
a suitable Brush 
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year the visible supply of cotton, 
figured at 21,500,000 bales, was in- 
creased by 375,000 bales of imported 
lint. It is predicted that it will be 
found that the carryover will run 
about 3,725,000 bales of this vear’s 
crop, with a like amount represent- 
ed by the carryover in Europe of 
American cotton. Domestic con- 
sumption is expected to amount to 
about 7,250,000 bales. 

Private estimators are 
fhe new crop at from 14,300,000 
bales to 14,900,000 bales. If the far- 
mers this year make something like 
15,000,000 bales and there is the car- 
ryover predicted the question of ab- 
sorption of 18,725,000 bales will be 
something to think about, since 
there is said to be an additional 3,- 
725,000 bales carryover abroad, mak- 
ing the visible supply 22,450,000 
bales. European consumption of 
American cotton this last season ap- 
parently has totalled about 7,725,000 
bales. If this is repeated during the 
coming twelve months and the con- 
simption by American mills remains 
the same, 14,500,000 bales will be 
disposed of, with a carryover at the 
end of the year perhaps a little lar- 
ger than the one anticipated as. of 
today. 

The outlook is not considered so 
bad from a producers’ standpoint. 
He who makes a good crop of cotton 
this season in face of the boll wee- 
Vil menace, it is said, may expect to 
make semething with which to pay 
off. last year’s bad debts. The sit- 
uation in the Mississippi Val ey, of 
course, is not very hopeful since 
where the farmers were washed out 
it will not be possible to make a 
crop, but elsewhere conditions are 
reported to be more rosy. 

It is indicated here that it is be- 
lieved that if the distribution of the 
forthcoming crop is as free as the 
past crop money will begin to flow 
south. Cotton prices, in face of last 
vear's difficulties, advanced from 11 
cents per pound in December to 
about 18 cents per pound by the 
middle of July, with new crop cot- 
ton a half cent more. 


figuring 


Durham Hosiery Mills Show 
Activity 


Durham, N. C.—The hosiery mills 
of Durham are experiencing their 
best summer season in a number of 
years. All of them are busy, putting 
in full time and are finding an ex- 
cellent demand for their product. 
Practically all kinds and grades of 
hosiery has been a poor seller but 
manufacturers of this grade do not 
have any complaint to make with 
the demand now. 


The fancy cotton hosiery of the 
better grades always has sold fairly 
well and most of the mills are now 
equipped to turn out this product. 
Mixed goods and the silk goods have 
sold well all the time and it was 
these lines largely that kept the 
mills going in the lean years just 
passed. The full-fashioned plants 
had all they could do in the years 
when the demand for cotton goods 
were light, and they are still busy, 
but they have not been called upon 
for an increase in output to the ex- 
tent that the cotton plants have. 

Reports from Burlington indicate 
the same measure of prosperity 
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among the hosiery mills there as is 
evident here. All the mills there are 
operating full time, some of them On 
double shifts. A number of new 
plants are under way or contemplat- 
ed and others are enlarging. The 
Burlington product, as well as the 
Durham product, is sold all over the 
country and in many foreign coun- 
tries, and the present prosperity of 
these mills is an indication that tne 
country as a whole is prosperous, 
according to the view of local manu- 
facturers. 


Textile Industry Offers os 
Many Opportunities 


The textile industry has offered 
better opportunities to young col- 
lege men during the years since the 
World War than it ever did before 
the war, according to a vocational 
study of the textile graduates of 
North Carolina State College just 
completed by Professor T. R. Hart 
of that institution. 

The total number of textile gradu- 
ates from State College is 252, and of 
this number 177 or 70 per cent are in 
the textile industry. Many of those 
men hold good positions. 


Three of the textile alumni are 
presidents and four are managers of 
textile corporations, while three are 
general superintendents and sixteen 
are superintendents. There are six 
men holding the position of secre- 
tary-treasurer and twelve are assist- 
ant superintendents of textile cor- 
poration. Nineteen are overseers in 


cotton mills and dye plants and 
eleven are textile designers. Many 


other alumni hold good positions. 

The salaries paid the men holding 
the. above positions are large and 
the average annual income received 
by the textile graduates of North 
Carolina who have stayed in the in- 
dustry is considerably above the 
average earnings of college gradu- 
ates throughout the country. 

Young men who are now trying to 
decide on a professional career be- 
fore entering college this fall, or be- 
fore continuing their college work, 
will be interested to learn that there 
is a strong demand for the gradu- 
ates of the State College textile 
school. Dean Thomas Nelson, says 
he is still receiving . requests for 
eraduates of this past year’s class, 
although all the members of that 
class were placed by commence- 
ment. 


H. W. Butterworth, Sr.. Made 
Chairman of Board. 

Harry W. Butterworth, who 
has been president of H. W. Butter- 
worth & Sons Co., for 21 years, has 
heen elected chairman of the board 
of directors of the firm, an office 
just recently created. 

A. W. Butterworth, former vice- 
president, was made president and 
treasurer. J. Ebert Butterworth, 
formerly treasurer, was named vice- 
president in charge of the Southern 
office in Charlotte. The former 
secretary, Harry W. Butterworth, 
Jr., was also elected a vice-president 
and DeHaven Butterworth, who was 
assistant secretary was made secre- 
tary, while James W. Butterworth, 
2nd, will continue as assistant treas- 
urer, 


SUPERINTENDENTS OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
blank and send it to us. 


1928 


Name of Mill 


Town 


Spinning Spindies Looms 


Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanie 
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Controlling Cotton Warp 
Sizing Pays Dividends 
(Continued from Page 14) 


in a separate room from the slash- 
ing and the man was an old em- 
ployee, the foreman said he “had 
supposed Harry knew his job and 
was doing it; therefore, he didn't go 
in there very often.” As a result, 
the boss slasher lost his job. It was 
not due to his lack of knowledge, 


because he was a capable man, bul 
entirely to lack of knowing what 


Was going on in his department and 
properly controlling it. 


Case No. 3. 
Uneven Weights Due to Varying 
Temperatures in Size Bx. 


A very large mill had been making 
a standard print cloth. The foreman 
of the slasher room, an experienced 
man, knew. the importance of keep- 
ing the temperature of the sizing 
solution constant in size boxes. He, 
therefore, had an old employee go- 
ing constant:y around with a ther- 


mometer, checking up the temnver- 
atures. 

A wave of “economy” suddenly 
‘ame over the foreman. He dis- 


charged the old man and told each 
slasher tender that he would be 
responsible, but he did not check 
up on them himself or have his 
second hand do it as that “was nof 
their job.” With a few exceptions, 
the slasher tenders did not watch 
the temperatures as they had nol 
been accustomed to do se. In time, 
there were complaints that “the 
weight was all over the lot. 

Analysis of the cloth proved that 
the ends, picks, and yarn sizes were 
as they should be, but that the 
weight varied greatly both above 
and below the specified amount. 

Investigation showed that 
femperatures in the boxes were 
varying as much as 40 degrees, 
nothing else was wrong in the slash- 
ing, and that this was the cause of 
the yarns taking on more or 
starch than they should with 
sequent weight variation. 

If the foreman, or second hand, 
had watched and checked up on the 


the 


less 
con- 


slasher tenders and controlled the 
temperatures, the trouble would 
never have occurred. 


Case No. 4. 
Increase in Seconds by Sudden 
Lowering of Temperature of 
Solution in Size Box. 


A certain mill had reduced its 
onds on the cloths they made to a 
very low point. One day a weaver 
complained of a certain warp run- 
ning badly, soon another and an- 
other until finally there were many 
running poorly with a great increase 


sec- 


in seconds. It kept up. No one 
could find the troubte. The warp 


yarn was tested for twist, size and 
strength, and found to be satisfac- 
tory. There was no more tension 
on the warp than formerly. The 
humidifiers were working properly 
and still the trouble continued. 
Someone suggested that the slash- 
ers might be out of order. They 
were inspected and found to be in 
good condition. It was finally dis- 
covered that the slasher tenders 
were letting the level of the size 
solution in the box get very low be- 
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fore refilling and that the tempera- 
ture of the size entering the box was 
much lower than it should have 
heen. This coo.ed off the solution 
in the box so that the warp yarns 
were not properly sized, which 
caused trouble in weaving. 

The definite control of the tem- 
perature of the entering size solu- 
tion corrected the trouble at once. 


Case No. 5. 
“Blotchy” Appearance of Gray 
Cloth Because of Poor Mixing 
of Size Solution. 


buvers of gray 
entire:y igno- 
juige 


A great 
cloths being 
rant of how 


many 
auimost 
to really 


quality, buy on appearance only 
A eertain mill had been selling a 
converter very .arge quint ties ol 


print cloth. The buyer wanted a 
hittle different cloth from which he 
formerly purchased and asked the 
mill to submit a sample cul. At the 
same time the selling agent of an- 
other mill, from whom he had never 
bought, was requested to submit a 
sample cut. 

Both mills furnished sample 
pieces. The.one from his regular 
mill appeared shady and “b-otehy” 
in places, while the sample from the 
new mill was a fine, even piece of 
cloth. The new mill obtained the 
order solely on the appearance of 
the. fabric, because the buyer 
thought the yarns were even. In 
reality the poor looking fabric was 
a better cloth in every way. 


Investigation showed that the 
shaded and “blotchy” appearance 
was entirely due to improper mix- 


ing and dissolving of the ingredients 
used for the sizing solution. The 
uneven size natura.ly went on the 
yarn unevenly. It was found that 
the man in charge of the mixing 
had no definite instructions as to 
what he had to do and “used: his 
own judgment.” From that time on, 
framed typewritten instructions 
were hung on the wall and his work 
was carefully checked. 

Lack of control was the cause of 
losing a large order and a good cus- 
tomer. 


Case No. 6. 
Changed Appearance in Yarn Dyed 
Dress Goods Due to Too 
Much Tension in Slashing. 


A mill making fine yarn dyed 
dress goods of various kinds had 
been quite successful in producing 
a certain material. 

One day a complaint was received 
from the customer that the jobbers 
and cutters-up were saying that the 
goods were “lean, scrawny, like a 
rag, like a screen,” etc., “not what 
you originally so.d and delivered,’ 
and that they eould not use the 
materials. 

A comparison of the cloth proved 
it to be exactly the same as to cloth 


count, yarn, ete. The amount of 
sizing material, however, was very 


much less than the proper amount. 


Investigation showed that the 
foremen in the mill had been told 
to do all they could to “speed up 
production.” The man in charge of 
the slasher department took the 
order literally and inasmuch as the 


warp yarn in the particucar goods 
happened to be two-ply, strong, and 
with a large amount of ply twist, 
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he decided to run the warp faster 
through the slasher. This he could 
do and did because of the large 
drying capacity of his new slashers. 
However, he did not call the super- 
intendent’s attention to the effect 
of this speeding up. The produc- 
tion on slashing these warps sho! 


up and the cost of slashing went 
down. | 
After weaving, the goods were 


finished by simply wetting out and 
drying on a can dryer. In the satis- 
factory. cloth. there was enough 
sizing material to fill up the cloth 
and give it the proper feel, or han- 
die. The percentage of starch being 
very low in the unsatisfactory fab- 
ric, there was little to run, and the 
goods came through as the customer 
complained, i. e., “lean, scrawny, and 
like a rag.” 

In order to speed up production, 
{he slasher foreman not only speed- 
ed up his machines but had to pul 
more. tension on the warp yarns. 
The yarn was therefore pulled taul 
and was not so long in the size solu- 
tion. These things, coupled with 
the fact of the yarn being two-ply 
and having a large amount of twist, 
prevented it from taking the proper 
amount of size. In weaving, no 
trouble was experienced on account 
of the natural strength and smooth- 


ness of the yarn, and because the 
cloth happened to have a smail 
number of ends per inch in the 
reed. 


If the foreman had thought first 
and acted afterwards, he would 
have controlled the amount of sizing 
on the warp yarns. Then he still 
would have been able to have in- 
creased the speed of his slashers, 
and no trouble would have resulted. 


Case No. 7. 
Bag Unsatisfactory Because of Poor 
Condition of Squeeze Rolls. 


A manufacturer of cotton bags 
had developed his business to a 
point where he was able to obtain a 
premium over other manufacturers 
as his cloth was so uniform that no 
material ever sifted through. Then 
for the first time in years, his cus- 
tomers began to complain of the 
uneveriness of the cloth and the 
bags were losing their contents be- 
cause of the material working 
through. 

Analysis of the cloth showed it 
lo average the same as to cloth 
count, yarns, ete., but the strength 
varied considerably. Wherever the 
cloth seemed thin, or flimsy, it had 
a low bursting strength. It was also 
ascertained that in the thin appear- 
ing places there was less sizing 
material. As they appeared to/run 
lengthways of the fabric, the slash- 
ing room was immediately investi- 
gated. 

It was found that the squeeze rolls 
on the size boxes of the slashers had 
been allowed to get into very bad 
condition, Consequently, to dry the 
yarn too great a pressure had been 
used, 

_ Some of the warp yarn was there- 
fore being loaded with size, and 
some Was squeezed so hard that it 
was practically free from size. The 
high quality of the warp yarn, the 
excellent condition of the looms. 
and a particularly good humidifying 
System enabled the cloth to weave 
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without giving any noticeable trou- 
ble. 

When the squeeze rolls were put 
in proper condition, the cloth ame 
through O. K. Better supervision 
and control of the slasher room 
would have completely avoided the 
trouble. 

Altthough perhaps a hundred 
actual cases of troubles, financial 
losses and loss of sales can be traced 
to lack of definite control, or some 
fault in slashing, only a few have 
been mentioned as it is felt they 
very plainly show that in these days 
of severe competition, painstaking 
care must be used at all times. 

No matter how excellent the warp 
yarns may be and how well a super- 
intendent, or slasher foreman, knows 
how to slash cotton warps, if there 
is not the proper control at all times 


over machines, materials, methods, 
and men, trouble is bound to occur. 
The writer. therefore, feels that 


the process of slashing should be 
given much more attention. He also 
feels that the position of slasher 
foreman is a much more important 
one than the average mill man ap- 
preciates. To properly slash warps 
day in and day out so that no trou- 
ble will occur from this process, re- 
quires not only a skilled and experi- 
enced knowledge of how it is done 
but a constant definite control of all 
things at all times. Then, and only 
then, will the troubles and financial 
losses due to improper sizing be 
eliminated.—Black and White, pub- 
lished by E. F. Houghton & Co. 


N. C. Mills Use the Most 
Cotton 


North Carolina mills used 149,810 
bales of the 273,414 bales of cotton 
consumed in June by the three tex- 


tile manufacturing States of the 
fifth federal reserve district, says 
the district report. South Carolina 


consumed 111,754 bales and Virginia 
mills 11,853 bales of the total. 

In comparison, during May the 
mills of the district consumed 264,- 
907 bales and in June, 1926, 212398 
bales. The mills, says the report, 
are operating approximately full 
time and having in hand a larger 
volume of forward orders than for 
several years, are shipping the goods 
as made and are accumulating little 
stock in their warehouses. 

Due to the steady rise in cotton 
prices during the recent months, i! 
is stated, many mills report that 
they are shipping goods on orders 
previously accepted at less than re- 
placement costs, although some 
profit is being made on the business, 
the goods coming from cotton 
bought before th eadvance in price. 

Most of the textiles recently sold, 
if says, appears to have gone into 
the hands of consumers, stock fig- 
ures received from. wholesale dry 
goods jobbers and department stores 
indicating little accumuation of 
goods in secondary hands. On the 
whole, it concludes, the fifth district 
textile industry appears to be in 
about the most favorable position it 
has occupied since early in 1920. 

In reference to crops, the report 
says North Carolina farm conditions 
are vastly better than on June 1, 
following the breaking of a long 
drought. 


BLEACHERS! 


Times are changing. 
Old ideas go by the board. 


Who of the old folks ever heard of 
bleaching Cotton with Solozone’ 


Now plenty cf large mills 
are doing it, 
at no higher cost! 


We are here to tell you how, 
without obligation. 


Write us. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Dyeing of Artificial Silks 
(Continued from Page 12) 


From these 
searches, in 


remarkable 
which the American 
chemists have done a big work, 
three practical processes are now 
applied to aceto silk. 

1) The celanese process with 
celanese dyestuffs, cibacet dyestuffs, 


re- 


ete. With some of these dyestuffs 
occurs the phenomenom called 
“phototropy.” The shadow causes 


a darkening of the color which re- 
mains when the shadow disappears, 
but this darkening is nol permanent. 

2) The development process gives 
also fast dyes on aceto silk. 

3) The vat dyestuffs. These dye- 
stuffs are dissolved as leuco deriva- 
tives in alkaline baths and we know 
that alkaline baths cause aceto cel- 
lulose to be saponified. A remedy 
has been found to protect aceto silk 
against alkaline action. Glue and 
starch are good protectors and the 
sulfite liquors from pulp manufac- 
ture give also good results. 

In these different processes the 
lemperature of the dyeing baths 
does not exceed 80 deg. C. 

C—Appliances. 

With all these kinds of fibres, 
viscose, aceto silk and the natural 
fibres, cotton, wool, natural silk, we 
can work every kind of yarns, tis- 
sues, clothes, etc. Aceto silk can be 
manufactured in as thin a state as 
natural silk and artificial silk as 
copper silk is able to give a coarse 
thread like a horse hair (crinoid). 
Previously “crepe de chine” was 
made from natural silk only; now it 
is possible to manufacture it with 
aceto silk. Recently, French manu- 
facturers have made splendid “crepe 
de chine” with artificial silk. With 
all the processes of dyeing we have 
mentioned, we can easily dye the 
different kinds of fibres in the same 
color or each kind of fibre with dif- 
ferent colors. Here is a sample of 
tissue made of viscose, aceto silk 
and natural silk. In the same bath, 
we put a solution or suspension, ci- 
bacet blue, cibacet yellow, chloran- 
tine red and after dyeing we have 
this beautiful combination of colors. 
On the tricolored sample, cibacet 
blue end yellow give with aceto silk 
a splendid green, chlorantine red 
gives on viscose a beautiful red and 
natural silk is dyed with the three 
colors, in black. This sample has 
been dyed by my colleague and 
friend, Mr. Leclareq of Lyons. I have 
here also many beautiful samples 
made in Lyons by the firm Henri 
Bertrand & Fils. 


The Situation in Cotton 
Goods 


The following summary of the 
cotton goods industry was publish- 
ed in the business of The National 
City Bank of New York for July: 

“The cotton ‘goods industry con- 
tinues its demonstration of a re- 
markable comeback. A year ago 
this industry was in the depths of 
discouragement, with several years 
of poor business behind, and appar- 
ently little to look forward to in the 
immediate future. Then came the 
drop in raw cotton which proved to 
be the spark that has given it re- 
newed life. With raw cotton down 
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to 12 cents a pound, as compared 
with 20 to 25 cents before last year's 
big crop, merchants everywhere be- 
gan to regain confidence both in the 
raw material and in cotton goods, 
and to replenish stocks which had 
been allowed to run down to the 
minimum. As cotton has crept up- 
ward in price this spring, confidence 
has grown, and hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing of cotton goods has given way 
in many instances to forward or- 
dering, and many mills are now well 
sold ahead for the first time in 
years. 

“This decided recovery of activity 
is strikingly shown in the statistics 
of the industry. Consumption of 
raw cotton by domestic mills has 
reached record breaking levels, ex- 
ceeding the totals of a year previous 
in every month since July, 1926, 
while for the cotton years to date 
the total shows an increase of 495,- 
342. bales. The figures on spindle 
activity have shown over-time opera- 
tions in every month since Novem- 
ber, 1926. and at the end of May 
were at the rate of 109 per cent of 
single shift capacity, compared with 
88.9 per cent on the corresponding 
date of 1926. 

“It is not to be inferred from this, 
of course, that all sections of the 
industry are sharing equally in this 
recovery, Most of the over-time is 
taking place in the Southern mills, 
though operations in New England 
have also improved. There is still, 
however, much idle machinery in 
that section and the process of mill 
liquidation is still going on. 

“Besides the increase in domestic 
consumption exports have been 
moving in far larger volume, the 
total since August 1, amounting to 
10,313,000 bales, or an imcrease of 
2,870,000 bales over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Thus, count- 
ing domestic consumption and ex- 
ports, the combined movement to 
date has accounted for approximate- 
ly 16,283,000 bales, or 3,365,000 bales 
more than a year previous at the 
same date.’ 

“It is true, of course, that cotton 
exports do not represent final con- 
sumption, and it is significant thal 
actual foreign mills takings of 
American ¢otton have thus far in- 
creased only 1,990,000 bales over last 
year, the balance of the cotton ap- 
parently going into stock. ‘To the 
extent that cotton is bought ahead 
now it may mean diminished buy- 
ing later. The expectation, however, 
is that the lower price will acceler- 
ate the movement of goods into fina! 
consumption. 

“As to the goods situation in this 


country, the figures published by 
The Association of Cotton Textile 


Merchants of New York are most il- 
luminating. These figures show in- 
creases in sales and in unfilled or- 
ders Over a year ago which are re- 
markable to say the least, substan- 
tial increases in production and 
shipments, and a large reduction in 
stocks. 

“Analyzing these figures, it is 
clear that so far as the mills are 
concerned there has been no accu- 
mulation of goods in stock despite 
the increase in production. Expla- 


nation of the record-breaking mill 
sales undoubtedly lies in part in a 
larger movement of goods into con- 
sumption, one important outlet be- 
ing the chain stores which by reason 


| 
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of the lower prices have been en- 
abled to place on their counters a 
large variety of cotton cloths. Al- 
lowing, however, for a liberal in- 
crease In consumption, it is never- 
theless evident both from the mag- 
nitude of the sales figures and from 
the large increase in unfilled orders 
that sales are running ahead of cur- 
rent consumption and expressions of 
apprehension are not lacking that 
the present activity will be over- 
done, One fact that should be borne 
in mind is that much of the cloth 
now being produced has been manu- 
factured from cotton bought at much 
lower prices than those now cur- 
rent. In other words a great deal of 
cloth is being distributed at below 
reproduction costs, and unless goods 
prices can be advanced to levels 
commensurate with the recent ad- 
vances in the raw material the in- 
dustry will find itself once more in 
difficulties.” 


Weevil Damage and Date of 
Frost Will Decide Size 
of Crop 


“In our opinion the size of the col- 
ton crop this season ultimately will 
be determined largely by the extent 
of weevil damage and the date of 
killing frost,” comments T. 
Revere, of Munds & Winslow. “The 
frost date is important for the flood- 
ed districts of the Mississippi valley 
and in west Texas, where the crop 
is known to have had an unusually 
late start. 

“Since the practical attainment of 
the 49-cent level there has been 
more of a two-sided market in cot- 
ton with a disposition on the part of 
traders to take profits and await 
further developments. Some of the 
selling toward the close of the week 
also has borne earmarks of hedge 
sales against new crop purchases. 
The volume has not been large, but 
the operation naturally is a remind- 
er of the oncoming movement which 
should begin to be of respectable 
proportions by the beginning of au- 
tumn. 

“Developments in respect to the 
crop have not been conclusive. 
Showery weather has continued in 
the Atlantic States and portions of 
Alabama, with high temperatures 
and intermittent showers furnish- 
the weather features west of the 
Mississippi. The weekly weather re- 
port was of a somewhat favorable 
average, although the persistent 
mention of increase in weevil infes- 
tation carries a threat which the 
trade is not disposed full to ignore. 

Weevil Reports Confirmed. 

“The report on weevil infestation 
issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture last week was rather incon- 
clusive, except in that it confirmed 
the prevailence of the pest over a 
wider area than was the case last 
year. Our reports from Dr. George 
D. Smith who has been traveling 
throughout the cotton belt are more 
confirmatory of the possibilities of 
weevil damage as the season ad- 
vances. His previous advices have 
been to the effect that infestation 
while increasing in the eastern belt, 
was, nevertheless, more or less spot- 
ted. His forecast issued in April 
noted the likelihood of largely in- 
creased infestation in Texas, but 
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rather held to the view that damage 
could not be extensive unless weath- 
er conditions were decidedly unfav- 
orable. Dr. Smith’s survey of pres- 
ent weevil conditions in Texas will 
not be completed for several days. 
We therefore do not think it advis- 
able to form any conclusions from 
local observations, and prefer to 
wait his full report. 

“We might state, however, that his 
observations regarding conditions in 
the Brazos Valley district fully con- 
firm claims of serious damage. From 
Beeville and Victoria, north to 
Austin, severe injury has been 
caused by the weevil, with not more 
than a third of a crop in some 
places, while some fields do not 
promise a bale to 50 acres. This con- 
dition was brought. about by three 
weeks of showery weather. Consid- 
erable damage is reported to half 
grown bolls, a not unusual develop- 
ment after the weevils have taken 
the squares. North of Waco to Fort 
Worth and Dallas, infestation is 
more spotted, large fields having 
light infestation, while in small 
fields near the woods weevils are 
more numerous. The annual sum- 
mer migration from heavily infested 
fields will start about Aug. 10. 

Top Crop Damage. 

“Dr. Smith says of Central Texas: 
‘Early planted cotton well fruited 
and will suffer chiefly top crop dam- 
age. However, large number late 
planted field just beginning to fruit 
that will suffer heavy damage if 
August is wet.’ Evidently the wee- 
vils carry a threat that must be con- 
sidered. July is the month of in- 
festation, while August is the month 
of migration, while August is the 
month of migration and damage. 
The extent of the mjury cannot be 
determined until a later date. 

“While it is perfectly natural to 
expect a more two-sided market in 
view of the extent of the advance, 
we believe the trade will be inclined 
to take a constructive view of price 
possibilities on recessions until or 
unless the menace of heavy damage 
from the weevil either has been dis- 
counted or removed.” 


Cotton Goods Imports 
Decline 


Imports of specified cotton cloths 
during the first six months of 1927 
show a decline of 4,89,541 square 
vards as compared with the same 
period of 1926, according to figures 
issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The total which arrived in the 
United States, by way of the five 
principal ports, is 27,887,658 square 


yards valued at $6,523,633. These 
figures compare with 32,577,199 


square yards, valued at $8,132,142. 
imported in the first half of 1926, and 
64, 715,200 square yards, valued at 
$14,502,421,, during the correspond- 
ing six months of 1925. The latter 
quantity is 36,827,542 square yards 
above the total for this year. 

June Imports Higher. 

The month of June was not 
among the months that contributed 
to this decline, as figures for that 
month show. June Imports were 4,- 
754,519 square yards, valued at $1,- 
121,614, as compared: with 3,549,586 
square yards, valued at $951,430, for 
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E. 1. du Pontde Nemours & Co., Inc. 


3500 Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
256 Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J. M4 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


Rockford, [11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 
Warpers 


Knotters 


High Speed 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut in., in., 1% Iin., and 
1% in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 


Bradiey 
Ol! Stencil Board 
Bradiey’s 


Two-in-One 
Stencil! ink 


FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradie 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAI,. Ball Stencil 
MODELS 
Mark Your Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
MODEL J tne 
Write for Samples 
Cuts % in. Letters }A. JI. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 
é Lines—Any Length!106 Beekman St. New York 


1. Le k t. 
S P R A C O with 
production. 
Painting (3. ag saved when paint- 
ng. 


This should interest you. Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 
60 High Street | 
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PUT ON A 
GOVERNOR 


They put a governor 
on an engine to prevent 
it reaching a dangerous 
speed. 


Hundreds of mills put 
a governor on their 
slippery floors by clean- 
ing them with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


As a result their 
floors are not only safe, 
but also clean and sani- 
tary. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnafre 
Wyandotte. Michigan 


Water Power Equipment 
Rolls —Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 


SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


GREIST. 
LOOM DROP WIRES 


The Greist Manufacturing Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


HERE ISA 
BUSHING 
That Kuds 
Loose 
Pulley 
Troubles 


The Perfect 

Distributing 
Bushing 


Write for a catalog fully de- 
scribing the remarkable patent- 
ed principle that makes the 
Moccasin Distributing 
Bushing -the most successful 
and practical bushing ever de- 
signed, also let us tell you about 
out Special Trial Offer which 
allows you to test the Moccasin 
Oil Distributing Bushing in 
your own plant without risk or 
obligation. 
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the same month in 1926; an increase 
of 1,204,983 square yards. Last 
month, however, shows a decline of 
1,441,758 square yards from the May 
lotal of 6,196,277 square yards. 

In both the half yearly and 
monthly figures, the increase in fine 
goods imports, as compared with 
last year, attract particular atten- 
lion. The popularity of organdies 
during this season may in part ac- 
account for this increase. For the 
six-month period 11,480,603 square 
vards of what is classed as “lawns, 
organdies, nainsooks, cambrics and 
similar fine goods of average yarn 
number above 40” were brought into 
the country. This compares with 
7,92,275 square yards brought in un- 
der the same clasification last year. 
The principal gain is noted in the 
hleached sub-division. 

Shirtings Decline. 

The shirting materials, “poplins, 
broadcloths, madras, oxfords, and 
other shirtings,” appear to be the 
only large group which accounts for 
the shrinkage in the total. Receipts 
of 8,364,671 square yards for the 
half year show a considerable drop 
when compared with the 15,819,625 


square yards imported in that peri- 
- od last 


year: Voiles, crepes and 
ratine are smaller groups which also 
show reclines from last year. 

Sateens recorded an increase, the 
4,375,641 square yards comparing 
3,919,638 square yards for the first 
half of 1926. 

During June, two major divisions, 
shirtings and fine goods, recorded 
declines from the previous month, 
while sateens advanced slightly. 


Sales Continue Above 
Production 


“Sustained demand and relatively 
low prices of raw material have ex- 
erted a strong influence on produc- 
tion schedules since the first of the 
year,” according to the Cotton ‘Tex- 
tile Bulletin, published by the Asso- 
ciation of Colton Textile Merchants 
of New York. “The aggregate sales 
for the first half of the year amount- 
ed to 1,703,401,000 yards, or 114.5 per 
cent of production, which was 1,487,- 
387,000 yards. 

“In view of the sustained produc- 
tion at high levels- it is significant 
that goods were moving steadily and 
in large volume into channels of 
consumption. Stocks declined dur- 
ing the first quarter and from that 
time have fluctuated within narrow 
limits at a level somewhat above the 
low for the year. The volume of 
stocks on hand June 30 this year was 
nearly 40 per cent smaller than on 
the same date last year. 

“Shipments as a direct index of 
consumption reflect a steady and 
substantial demand for cotton goods 
since January. During June they 
represented 96.5 per cent of produc- 
lion and for the six months the 
ratio to production was 104 per cenl, 
as compared with 97 per cent for 
the corresponding period last year. 

“One of the strongest features of 
the statistics gathered by the asso- 
ciation is the position indicated by 
unfilled orders. Mills have turned 
the first half of the year with the 
largest valume of unfilled yardage 
in many years. Almost without ex- 
ception summer months in the past 


job run him. 


have been periods of slack business. 
This year the immediate prospect is 
different. Summer schedules in mills 
have been made on the basis of large 
advance orders for which raw ma- 
terial was purchased several months 
agi. To this extent the recent ad- 
vance in the price of raw cotton 
seems to have been anticipated. 

“If so, mills are buying principal- 
ly for new orders, and in as much 
as their equipment is booked ahead 
for production on the average for a 
period of several weeks purchases 
for the remainder of the'‘old cotton 
year are likely to be rather light. 
The pressure of higher costs of raw 
material has already been felt in the 
primary market, and in some quar- 
ters it is held that if higher levels 
for raw cotton are maintained some 
of the competitive advantages which 
worked for cotton goods as aginst 
other materials may disappear. 

“With more attention being given 
to the margin between the price of 
raw material and the price of cot- 
ton cloth and with the healthy con- 
dition which sales, shipments, stocks 
and orders have shown in the aggre- 
gate for the first half of the year the 
primary market has reason to hope 
for satisfactory progress during the 
second half of the year.” 


Watching the Other Fellow 
Work 


‘Continued from Page 10) 


plenty of laps ahead. I also noticed 
a fellow going around cleaning the 
windows in the machines, so as I 
couldn't figure out what he was 
doing it for, I had to show my igno- 
rance again and make inquiries, so 
he informed me that the windows 
were put in the machines so that 
the man that ran the machine could 
see whether the cotton was goimeg 
on the cages evenly or not, and 
when the glasses become dirty or 
stained with oil he couldn't tell 
without opening the door, which he 
probably wouldn't do, and if any- 
thing happened several laps might 
be spoiled before the trouble was 
found and corrected. Quite a good 
idea, I thought, so when I got back 
home I raised h—l and put every- 
body to cleaning ours. 
Checking Repair Work. 

When I left the picker room I 
went down through the machine 
shop, as an old acquaintance of mine 
was the master mechanic. Things 
were very quiet in this department. 
In fact, it looked like they were all 
either out sick or had quit. After 
awhile I found out different, as I 
also found Ben on his job. Now, 
Ben is the master mechanic and the 
old acquaintance I referred to. Ben 
is another fellow that doesn’ tlet any 
grass grow under his feet, as he 
runs his job instead of letting his 
He holds the position 
as chief engineer also, and is just as 
much at home when discussing CO2 
as he is when giving orders as to 
how a broken piece should be fixed. 
I wasn't around there long before I 
found out why there was such a 
small amount of repair work going 
on. A section man from the spin- 
ning room came in with a long face 
and a broken swing gear bearing, 
but he didn’t throw it on the work 
bench and slide out to the boiler 
room or blacksmith shop to take a 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the HBxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Buil 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. CG. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 
The are lighter and 


stronger. 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 
SPINNING RINGS 

a TER = 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE 
‘SPINNING RING CO. 
WHETINS VILLE. BASS. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 

Manufacturers 

Leather Belting 
Distributors 


Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 
Telephone 788 
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smoke, which is the usual plan. I 
thought they were going to give him 
the third degree by the way he had 
lo answer questions about that bro- 
ken bearing. From the conversation 
that was going on he must have 
heen star fixer in his department. 
After the excitement was over be- 
tween him and the machinist. he 
handed over two job tickets which 
had to he filed out, ove of them 
went to the office and the other was 
kept on file. They read: 


Department 

Date 

Section No. 

Section Man 

Name of Part 

How Broken 

Time Required to Repair 
Repaired by 

Cost to Repair 

Machine Stopped 
Machine Started 
(verseer M. M. 


I found out that three records 
were kept of each piece that got 
broken or worn out—one for the 
office, one for the machine shop, 
and the other in the department 
where the piece came from. This 
seamed to be quite a little extra 
work just for as small a matter as 
a spinning frame bearing, so I had 
to get myself made an ass of again 
hy asking questions. 

“You see,” says Ben, “since we 
started this system we are using 
one man less in the shop and the 
others are not worked to death, as 
fhey were when anybody could get 
anything fixed withoul asking any 
questions or giving any reasons. 
since we keep a check on all broken 
or wort parts, everybody is more 
careful and the machines gel the 
proper oiling. The five or ten 
ules required to make ou‘ these job 
lickets is much cheaper than paying 
a man and furnishing power and 
wearing out tools” I thought, “Whs 
keep a force of men to cover ub 
carelessness when a little piece of 
paper can prevent it?” 

So lam getting me seme job tick- 
els printed and the devil wil, be to 
pay when they arrive. 

To Be Continued 


in two senses. Not only are siyles 
more fluid than ever in many things 
beside dress, but also there is, al 
least in America, a keener zest to be 
in style because of greater ability to 
afford it. All this has affected busi- 
ness in more countries than our 
own. 

The particular instance is that of 
France. There, as here, the indus- 
iry most affected has been the tex- 
lile, with the trend of feminine 
fashion the one big influence. With 
the French it is an especially im- 
portant consideration, in view of the 
traditional dominance of Paris in 
style suggestion. 

That tradition, however, is appar- 
ently not being fully maintained m 
one respect. Little visible success 
so far appears to attend a subtle ef- 
fort to dietate longer skirts. Even 
a partial success of that sort would 
mean much more yardage for textile 
mills, 

Bul the matter in general is also 
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reciprocal; and with their keen 
adaptiveness, French manufactur- 
ers as well as designers have studied 
what new impulses might come 
from consuming. markets,—notably 
the richest of all, America. As not- 
ed by a delegation from the Amer- 
ean Chamber of Commerce in Paris 
which has been touring the various 
plants of northern France, this re- 
ceptiveness to outside ideas, in the 
way of either novelty or research, 
has particularly been shown by the 
textile manufacturers of that region. 
Here it is a question of fabrics 
rather than of modes. 

The same thing has been stated in 
print by these French mill men. 
One of them has just declared pub- 
licly that the French fabric indus- 
iry has been greatly affected and 
stimulated by such external influ- 
ences, beginning with the American 
desire for novelty and including also 
a host of ultra-modern develop- 
ments in general in science or ar! 
or invention which may suggest 
ideas. 

The fabrics themselves, woolen or 
cotton, must meet new requirements 
by not only being light and soft of 
touch (in rivalry with the new silks) 
and vari-colored, but also of a firm- 
ness that will keep the required 
model lines without sagging. For 
inspiration there is a turning to such 
diverse sources as aviation, the 
“movies,” electric advertising, radio, 
light vibration, art theories of form 
and color, new fibres, etc. 

The goal is to ecateh from these 
many sources and adapt any feasible 
new ideas that may permit of a tex- 
tile translation. Likewise an em- 
phasis on originality of design, with 
a single large French firm now find- 
ing itself required Lo evolve more 
than 5,000 new designs each year. 

Is there in this example any mora! 
or lesson for American textite en- 
terprise?—Boston News Bureau. 


Exports Are Larger 


Exports of cotton eloth and of 
other manufactures of cotton in- 
creased both in quantity and in 
value in June, as compared with the 
same month last vear, according to 
figures announced by the Depar!- 
ment of Commerce. Raw cotton 
shipments continued their advance. 

The figures for June (000 omilt- 
ted.) follow: 


Commodity 1926 1927 
Raw cotton including lint- 

ers, bales 346 481 
Raw cotton including lint- 

ers $33,936 $38,240 
Cotton manufactures, to- 

tal $10.810 $10,850 
Cotton cloths, total sq. yds. 41,321 48,979 
Cotton cloths, total $6,122 $6,489 
Tire fabrics, sq. yds.___. 216 390 
Tire fabrics . $88 $133 
Cotton duck, sq. yds.__. 1,026 1,473 
Cotton duck $390 $433 
Other cotton cloths, un- 

bleached, sq. yds. 9,339 10,793 
Other cotton cloths, un- 

bleached $982 $947 
Bleached, sq. yds. ___.. 8,222 7,899 
Bleached $1,032 $842 
Printed, sa. 7,773 11,029 
Printed $1,134 $1,505 
Piece dyed, sq. yds........_ 7,973 9,685 
Yarn dyed, sq. yds.. 6,768 7,707 
Yarn dyed $1,072 $1,108 
(Cotton yarn, thread, etc., 

carded yarn, pounds 1,153 1,120 
Carded yarn $397 $391 
Combed yarn, pounds 773 811 
Combed yarn $557 $684 
Sewing crochet, darning, 

pounds 126 105 
Sewing crochet, darning $129 $96 
Cotton hosiery, doz. prs. 460 430 


Cotton hosiery .......... $797 $675 


— DEPENDENCE - 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 

LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 
medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 

“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 


face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 
brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase =] 
We Ship Ouick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. 0. Box No. 241 111-11th Street 
Greenville, S. C. Opelika, Ala. 


Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.L 
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Style Adapting 
\ new tyranny of style prevails 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


"Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 

Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 


Royal Cotton Mills 
WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. 
St. Louts San Francisco Chi Shanghe (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORE 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Buliding New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the fellowing Millis: 

Cotton Yarns. Combed Peeler. Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinaing Co 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mi No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C. 
Wabens Mills. Lexineton, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis. 
Sparsontere, Ss. C.. Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C.. Hermitage Cotton Mills. 

en. 8 C.. Millis Mill. Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—Further advances in 
eotton goods prices were noted dur- 
ing the week. Sales continued mod- 
erately large, with the bulk of the 
orders calling for delivery not later 
than September. Prices on finished 
lines, including sheets and pillow 
cases, flannels, denims, khakis, ging- 
hams, tickings and many more lines 
were from a quarter of cent to 4 
cents a yard higher. The biggest 
advance was noted on wide sheel- 
ings. Advances on ginghams as 
most of the colored goods were from 
a half cent to one cent a yard. 

There was a steady business in 
print cloths and sheetings for the 
bag and converting trades and prices 
were higher than during the pre- 
vious week. Most mills on these 
goods are fully sold for the next six 
to eight weeks. Some of them have 
received orders that call for deliv- 
ery through the end of the year. 

The production of cotton goods 
continues very large but sales have 
exceeded output and there has been 
no accumulation of stock. The rise 
in cotton prices has made it hard 
for mills to keep prices on a parily 
with raw material and many of 
them are refusing forward business 
at current prices. 

Business in print cloths was ac- 
tive at the first of the week, but 
quiet on Friday and Saturday. 

Efforts to find spots of various 
constructions continued and some 
very sharp premiums were paid in a 
few instances. Quotations held un- 
changed and were just as firm as 
before, firmer in a few cases. A few 
large bids were out with mills un- 
willing listeners, though some of 
had brought out yardage during the 
last day or two. 

There were smaller sales of 80 
squares at 10%c and 72v76s at 9%c. 
Bids for September 64x60s were 
made at 6%c and October was the 
earliest available at the price. Octo- 
her 27-inch 64x60s sold at 5%c and 
820-vard 5%c. The best on quick 
60x48s was 6%c, contracts held for 
6%c. October 68x72s were 8%c, Sep- 
tember 8%&c. and spots held for 9c. 

In sheeting, for 31-inch, 5.00 yard, 
7 net was paid for fair quantity. 
Several held this style at one-quar- 
ter higher. For 36-inch, 5.00 yard, 
7% net was paid; 32-inch, 40 squares, 
6:25 vard quoted at 5% net for con- 
tract: 7% net paid for 4.70 yard. 
Business in 37-inch, 48 square, 4.00 
vard, at 8% net was reported—and 
if was found that most mills hold 
the better makes of this construc- 
tion at 8% net. For 56x60, 4.00 yard, 
014 net is quoted for September, 
with anything for nearer delivery 
difficult to secure. Business in 5.50 
vard was done at 6% net; 36-inch, 
3.95 vard contraét, at 10 net; 36-inch, 


3.00 yard, for the better makes, quot- 
ed at 10% to 11 net; 40-inch, 4.25 
vard, at 8 net for contract, and spot 
quoted at one-quarter higher; 40- 
inch, 3.75 vard, at 8% net, with some 
quoting slightly higher; 40-inch, 250 
yard, at 12 net; 40-inch, 5.00 yard, at 
7 net; 40-inch, 5.50 yard, at 6% to 
three-quarters, net, depending upon 
the count: 40-inch, 3.60 yard, quoted 
at 10% net. 

There was a fairly good, genera! 
business in various kinds of combed 
goods during the week. For the 
64x48 rayon alpacas, 16% for the 
domestic rayon is considered the 
market for contract; 17% for the 
dobbies, and 21% for the jacquards. 

Contract of 40-inch, 72x68, 9.50 
yard combed of 40-inch, 72x68, 9.50 
yard combed lawn sold at 10%: 40- 
inch, 76x72, 9.00 yard spot sold at 
10%. 

The situation in the tire fabries 
section was not particularly active 
from an inquiry standpoint. There 
were a few bids for poundage and 
some few orders placed in the loca! 
and out-town market. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
for the week continued rather quiet, 
with trading in small lots generally 
the rule. Sales are estimated at 65,- 
000 pieces. Narrow goods continued 
very scarce and firm with mills ask- 
ing better prices. The 36-inch busi- 
ness put through also indicated a 
shortage of these constructions. 
Moderate trading in 38%-inch num- 
bers was reported with better prices 
being asked as the week ended. 

In the narrow widths, materia! 
trading was reported in 25 inch 
40x32, 14.75, at 3%, and in 27-inch, 
96X52, 9.00, at oc. Mills were very 
firm in their ideas and buyers were 
compelled to meet these ideas be- 
fore mg goods were available. For 
7.60, was paid. 
> quantities of 34%-inch. 48 
squares, 8.70, at 5%, and of 31% 
inch, 56x52, 7.50, at 5% figured in 
the week's business. Buyers were 
bidding 6% for 32-inch, 64x60. 6.50. 
but the asking price of mills was 
firm at 7 cents, which buyers did 
not readily absorb. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. 6% 
Print cloths, 38-in.. 64x60s . 6 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 5%, 
Gray g'ds, 38%-in.. 64x64s_. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s. 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sh’t’gs 4-vard., 56x60 9%, 
Brown sheetings, stand... 12 
Tickings, 8-o7z. 
Denims 16 
Staple ginghams, 27-in.._.. 91% 
Kid finished cambrics 8 aQ® 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


TEE APR ENT EES 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
New Orleans San Francisco 
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The Yarn Market 


— 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Higher prices 
and somewhat larger sales were 


noted in the varn market during the 
week. Quotations on many numbers 
moved up as cotton advanced. In- 
quiry was very active during the 
week, bul in the majority of cases, 
buyers {ook only small amounts for 
prompt shipment. They were ap- 
parently willing to pay full prices 
for which they have immediate 
need, bul showed little interest in 
future supplies and the few bids 
made for forward shipment were 
lower than spinners would accept. 
It was true, however, that spinners 
made fairly good headway in getting 
varns towards a basis in keeping 
with the higher cotton prices, but 
still have a long way to go in this 
respect. Dealers and yarn consum- 
ers, although they have been con- 
siderably upset by the rise in prices, 
admit that carded yarns are not 
priced too high, especially in view 
of the fact that spinners making 
good qualify yarns are paying a 
much higher price for their cotton. 
The number of mills which have 
cheaper cotton on hand is much 
smaller than a month ago and are 
unable to replace their supplies ex- 
cept at a very substantial advance. 

The best demand for carded yarns 
continued to come from the knitting 
trades, although weavers were bet- 
ter buyers than they have been in 
recent weeks. 


Actual sales were small.in prac- 
tically all eases in both combed and 
mercerized yarns. Buying of gray 
yarns and warps is reported from 
the South which indicates higher 
prices according to the trade. In 
other words mercerized yarns ap- 
pear to be going up say these fac- 
tors if the situation is to be judged 
by the cotton market. The fact thal 
knitters have not covered to any ex- 
tent is also a strong factor in sum- 
ming up the market at the moment. 
Values are almost entirely unchang- 
ed from the last two weeks. Other 
houses report this branch of the 
(rade as very quiet and say that even 
inquiry is almost at a standstill since 
the week opened. Notwithstanding 
these facts dealers are quife optim- 
istic regarding business for the fu- 
fure and say consumers will regret 
neglecting to cover until foreed to 
pay higher rates. 


Southern Two-ply Skeins. 


&s 27% 
10s 29% 
12s 
14s 30% 
16s 30% 
20s 32 
26s 36 
308 38 
40s* 47 
40st 


Southern Two-ply Warps. 


Rs 28% 
10s 29% 
12s 29% 
l4s 30 
16s 31 
18s 31% 
20s 32 
24s 34 
26s 36 
30s 38 
40s* 46% 


Southern Frame Spun ‘Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery. 


108 28% 
12s 29 
16s 31 
20s 32 
22s 
24s 32% 
26s 33 
30s 341% 
40s 46 

Southern Single Skeins 
4s-%s 28 
10s 28% 
12s 29% 
14s 29% 
16s ..80 
18s 
20s . 31 
22s 381% 
24s yi 34 
30s —— 
Southern Single Warps. 
4s-8s 281% 
10s 29 be 
12s 29 14 
16s 30 
18s 31% 
20s 
24s 34% 
30s 
40s 
Southern Two-ply Comber Peeler 
Mercerizing. 

8s-12s 44 
20s 45 
30s 49 
36s 54 
38s 56 
40s 57 
50s ...69 
60s 68 
70s 78 
80s 91 


Southern Twe- ply Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Weaving Yarns. 


8s-12s 4016 
10s 42% 
36s 52% 
55% 
70s 4 
80s 86 
Two- “ply Mercerized Yarn 

20s . 66 
50s _. 

70s . 1.01 
1.14 


Knit Exports for May. 


Washington, D. C.—Cotton hosiery 
was the most valuable item in knit 
goods exports from the United 
States during May, the Department 
of Gommerce reports. The total was 
417,836 dozen pairs, valued at %$659,- 
997. Silk hosiery was second, 59,670 
dozen pairs, valued at $548,368, being 
exported, 

Other totals were: Rayon hosiery, 
104,089 dozen pairs, valued at $352,- 
232; underwear, 46,533, $151,182; 
sweaters, 24,255, $19,250. 


Copyrighted. 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company 


General Office 


MOUNT HOLLY, - =- NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 
throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 
this special work. 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


ERN OFFICE: 


SOUTH 
910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C€. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Chicago 


St. Louis Baltimore 


San Francisco Philadelphia 


Rock Hill, 8. C. 


inquire for. 


Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mills 


Webster & Wilson, Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the PINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 
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F Want Department 


Wanted Information Wanted 


A second hand quick change The present address of Miss 
screw cutting engine lathe in Evelyne Bramlett, who in May, 
good condition with a 16 to 18 1925, lived in Charlotte, N. C., and 
inch swing and a 10 to 14 foot worked in one of the mills in the 
hed. Address Martel Mills, Inc., cily, is desired by R. D. Hicks of 


the Inman Telephone Exchange, 
Inman, 8. C. If Miss Bramlett or 
her friends will kindly give us 
this information, will be greatly 
appreciated and will pay for same 
if desired. 


Batesburg, 8S. C. 


Overseer Wanted 


Seven thousand spindle mill has 


opening for overseer carding and 
Address X, care Bulle- | |] MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


spinning. 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inoh per insertion 


RAYON SLASHING 


We have facilities for handling 
job work on rayon top beams 50 
to 420 ends, bleached or dyed; ou 
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Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
gi ve Yo ul 


Certified Sa 


MERCERIZING COMPANY 
and Processors 
feENNESSEE 


prices reasonable; quick deliv- 
ery; work guaranteed. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 


. had 32 years experience solving water 
MAYFAIR MILLS, Ine. problems satisfactorily for § textile 


Burlington, N. ©. mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Established 1896 incorporated 1923 


F.M CRUMP & CoO. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS. U. S. A. 


D. H. CRUMP, President J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President Cc. H. TAYLOR, Ass’t. Sec’y & Treas. 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pree \ wo W. Felsburg, 3nd V -Pres. 
J. 8. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Etetine 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
287 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa 
Eastern Office, 3386 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATHS. 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN (ret 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


GP 
\ 7 
TRAVELER 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 


which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


hureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guararitee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as manager or agent. 
Many 
and weave mills. Good character, loyal 
and efficient. No. 5200. 


WANT position as overseer mieten in 
Texas, Ark., La. or Miss. 40 years of 
age. 20 years experience. Can handle 
small or large room. No. 201. 


WANT position as Superintendent or 
overseer weaving; can handle auto fab- 
rics or plain goods. Would consider a 
good yarn mill No. 6202. 


WANTED by young man 21 years o 
with good references, position in mi 
office. Completed High School and the 
Georgia College of Commerce. Good 
stenographer and familiar with adding 
machine. No. 6203. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or overseer 
erences to anyone interested oO. 


WANT position as overseer carding. _* 
years experience on all kinds of work. 
No. 6206. 


WANT position as overseer wea 
Experienced and competent. No. 5206. 


WANT position as agent, superintendent 
or manager, anywhere. No. 6207. 


WANT position as overseer 
spinning, or spooling. twisting 
warping. Can give e best of refer- 
ence. No. 6308. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer weaving in a large mill. Best 
of references. o. 5209. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain and fancies, 
cotton or silk. Familiar with Draper, 
Stafford and Crompton & Knowles 
Guarantee satisfaction. No. 

1. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
wide and narrow sheetings, drills, sat- 
eens or krinkled bedspreads. 18 years 
experience in weaving, warping 
slashing. No. 6211. 


WANT position as overseer cloth rodm. 
20 years experience. Good references. 

Married and strictly sober. Can change 
on short notice. No. 6212. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 10 
years experience on plain, drills and 
twills. Can furnish best of references. 

WANT position as overseer carding, 
large mill. Fully acquainted wit 
combed and carded work. Best of ref- 
erences. No. 6214. 


WANT position as overseer aon 
& i fancies or broadcloth. Draper, 


chin Good references. 


dobby work. 


WANT position as overseer 
Experienced, efficient. No. 65216. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
20 years experience. Understand cloth 
Boao and a good manager of help. 

0 


WANT position as overseer carding. In 
present position 5 years. Personai rea- 
sons for wishing to change. Best of 
references. No. 5218. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
seer spinning or overseer weavi 
Can handle 2,500 looms and slashing 
@ny mill. References. No. 6219. 


WANT position as cashier, bookkeeper 
or other clerical work in mill office. 
Good stenographer, typist and corre- 
spondent. A willing worker. 9 years 
_@xperience. No. 6220. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Would Enea a night job. Bight years 
a ence. Can handle large job. No. 


years experience in both yarn. 


WANT position in Piedmont section as 
mill office stenographer and general 
office work. Experienced. Good refer- 
ence. Am a lady 23 years of age. No. 


5222. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Overseer 10 years. L C. 8. diploma. 


Want to locate in North or South Caro- 
lina. 34 years old. Married. No. 5223. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain or corded goods. 20 years experi- 
ence. Best of references. No. 6224. 


WANT position as overseer 
Experienced and competent. Good ref- 


erences. No. 5225 


WANT position as spinner. Familiar 
with carded and combed yarns, coarse 
and fine yarns. 10 apne overseer. Best 
references. No. 6226. 


WANT position as carder, spinner, or 
superintendent of same. References on 
request. No. 6227. 


WANT office position—bookkeeper, time 


keeper, shipping clerk, or receiving 
clerk. No. 6228. 

WANT position as dyer. 
ence on faw stock De skeins 


ried and now employed. Address T. rs. 
No. 6229. 


WANT position as superintendent. 20 
years. experience white and colored 
work. Now employed. Carolinas pre- 

ferred. No. 5230. 


WANT position as assistant supertntens- 
ent or overseer spinning. Age 35. Em- 
ployed but want better location. Best 
of references. No. 6231. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can make 
quick change, and give best of refer- 

ences. No. 62382. 


WANT position as overseer small or 
second hand in larger fancy weaving 


ence—6 years second "theo ref- 
erences. No. 6233. 


WANT position as overseer 
years experience, nding, fixin 
ers, running picker car 
Want day job. No. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
any department in mill. 
perience fancy and plain 
uate Bowin College. G 
No. 5235. 


references. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take any department in a large mill. 
Expert on fancy weaves, all makes of 
looms. North Carolina preferred. Best 
references. No. 6236. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
superintendent. Experienced. Refer- 
ences. No. 6237 


WANT cloth room. 23 years with one 
company; 18 years in cloth room, four 
years as overseer. Experienced on 
sheetings, prints, lawns. No. 6238. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
or finisher. 20 years experience. Ref- 
erences. No. 6239. 


WANT position as overseer ng, 
large plant. 15 years experience 8 
years old. No. 6240. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer te Expert on cord 

Cc. diploma. 36 years old. 
oO. 


Good references. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling, warping. Plain or 
agg white or colored. References. 

oO. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
outside man. Prefer outside. Experi- 
enced and the best of references as to 
character and ability. No. 6 


Low Round Trip Rates 


to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60, to 
Niagara Falls $30.45. 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 


Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 
E. Eskridge, CA. 


John T. West, DPA. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Raleigh, N. C. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


ow. 
rk - 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, alao Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. lL. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 

Albone— 

The Roessier & Hasslacher 


Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. EB. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Astomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Bali Bearing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Baiers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
WwW. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker rid & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
& Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heade— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beaming Combse— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Bearings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Weven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beilting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Philadelphia Belting Co. 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bb. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Bicarbonate ef Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bleaching Chemicals 
The Roessler & 
Co 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Tinited Chemical Products Corp 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Sonneborr Sons. Inc. 
Tinited Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacanes & Co. 
Westinghouse Plectric & Mfg. Os. 


Chemical 


Hassiacher Chemical 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Biewer Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minere!l— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenderse— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinderse— 
Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistie Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Beits and Drives— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicais— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical! Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cleaning Agentse— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Deublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Commission Merchante— 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Cone Vice Couplings— 

Wlilliiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 

Controllers, Electric— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Conveying Systemse— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
& Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. Bntwistie Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Ce. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 3S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Cotten Openers and Lappers— 
co-Lowell Shops 
itin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ino. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman Co., Ine. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
lL. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
Cnaries bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., 

Cranee— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Kice Dobby Chain Co, 

Doffing Bexes— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Kogers Fibre Co. 

Doublere— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 

Foster Machine 

Drives (Sitent Cnaimn)— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
oF Bb. S. & Son Co. 
rolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicalis— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Works— 
ankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse ectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoistse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt (n 
Electric Lighting— 
llis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Plectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

Electric Supplies— 

Cooper-Hewitt Bllectric Co. 

General Dlectric Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 


Inc. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
—Bee Architects and Mill Kngineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 
Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, tron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assi 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Ce. 
Finishing Compeunds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Borne, Scrymeger Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Jacques Wolf & Cu 
Finishing Machinery— 


Bee Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
EK. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine 


Fiuted Rollse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Wo. 
FPales & Jenks Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Wu. inc 
Whitin Machine Works 
Flyer Pressers and Overhauiers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press (vo.. Inc 
Fiyere— 
co-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Framee— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines 
K lauder eldon Dyeing Machine Div: 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons ‘so 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. BS. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Scriver Iron Works (McNaughton) 
Thomas Grate Bar (Co. 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co 
Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. @& N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Fand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co. Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
(Shaft)— 
arles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddies and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Go. 
L.. & Wateon Mfg. Go. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
High Speed Warpers— 
arber-Colman (Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
e J. H. Williams Co. 
Machines— 
uder eidon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
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Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controliers— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 


Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical 


Co. 
H ydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricante— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
&. S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knighr Co. 
EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strappin 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
R. L. Warp Stop uipment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Pickers— ~- 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Loom Reeas— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Compan) 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Lubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Straps— 

harles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Machinery Enamel— 


E. lt. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangles— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

Metal Paint— 

FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 

Mill Architecte— 

Architecta 
Mill Lighting— 
———-See Electric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 

The Arabo!l Manufacturing Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Mill Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

EK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Mill Trucks— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 

Mill White— 

E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Napper Clothing— 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Napper Roll Grindere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 

Oils— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oj) Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, ine. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shwups. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fliyer Co. 

Overseaming and Overedgina Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Paints— 

Aluminum Co, of America. 
The Gildden Co, 
Tripod Paint Co. 

Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metals— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mig. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Be. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pdward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

e Dyeing Machinery— 

W. “Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Portable Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

William Sellers & Co.. Ine. 

Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Pinboards— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Pagwe-Madden Co. Ine. 

Presses— 

Eeonomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Pulleys (Cast tron)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 

Qulllers— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 


Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleanere— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Uyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon Oils— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reeis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Ring Travelers— 
a Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rotter Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roll Machines— 


Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Div'i- 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 


sion, H. W. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Rotts (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Roving Cans— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 


Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Salt— 

International Salt Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Sanitary Fountains— 

——See Drinking Fountains 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Denison a Co. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Selling Agents— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Woodward. Baldwin & Co. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering. Milliken & Co. 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Lesiie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 

—— See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Shear Grinders— 

B.S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolls— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Shuttles— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

PMraper Corporation 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Waetsun Mig. Cv. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Uv 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
EB. i. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
‘Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. . Butterworth & Bons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
re & Co. 
Jnited Chemical Products 
Jacgues Wolf & Co. 
Sizing Compounde— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Co. 
Jnited Chemical Products Cor 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Div, 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons «. 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Cv 
Slashers— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Slasher Combs— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Stashers and Equipment— 
Saco- Lowell 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Inc 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Ferd Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold; Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 


be Roessler & Hasslache: (*hemicn 

Sodium Peroxide— 

Roessler & Hasslacher 

Softeners— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel- Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sone (Co 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Oll)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporatio» 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Solozone— 
The Roessler & Hasxlacher 
Co. 
Spindlies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. In: 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls— 


Chemica 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spinning Frame 

Washburn. 
Soinning Rings— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Top Rolls (Weed)— 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spools— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Mastwood, Benj. Co. 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine ‘ 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Rolis— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Jorn Products Refining Co. 

Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Cu. 

United Chemical Products Corporation 
Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mf¢. Co. 
Stripper Cardse— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Suiphur De ng Machines— 

Kiauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 

sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 

Tanks— 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth. & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 
Powers Regulator Co 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Transmission Belts— 
Charles Bond Company. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. ew Co. 
Transmission Machine 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. bo. 
William Sellers & Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 


Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Twister Ringse— 
ps 
Whitinsville Scinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Mac*;inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-L« well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
NV.errow Machine Co. 
Varnishee— 
The Gildden Co 
‘/entilating Apparatue— 
A~™erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.“s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fane— 
Perkins & Son. Inc. 
W arpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Know'tes Loom Work, 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Fastwood, Benj. Co. 
Stpp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shons 
Whitin Machine Worker 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co. Inc 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co 
Water Controllina Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allle-Chalmers Mfe Co. 
Welohting Compounds— 
Arahol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Genera! tuff . 
e Dyestuff Corp 


ydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Wolf. Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillere— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzere— 

Tolthurst Machine Works. 
W indere— 


Baston & Machine Co. 


Bastwood, Benj. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. Entwistle Co 
Saco-Loweli Shops 

Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Becouomy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixte Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


LSTEEL 


ECONOMY BALER C 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line.in U. S. 


4 


0., 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
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Marston, Jno. P. Co 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


United Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. Chicago, lil Norwalk, Conn 
Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga. Tenn. 


— 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the Textile Industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starohes, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 
Selling Representatives: 
Corn Products Sales Co. Corn Products Sales Co. 


47 Farnsworth Street Woodside Building 
Boston, Mass. Greenville, S$. C. 


Moodern 


Dri 
roduction 
Worse Silent Chain Drive from motor to spinning 
frame card. 
Me the present day urge for speed tion problems. The service offered by 
in economy in production only the Morse Transmission Fineineers with 15 
most careful selection of equipment and 20 years of xperience insures 
power drive necessarily must be cor- orrect application 
or ae, to most economically Morse Textile Drives are built in ca- 
meet the requirements racities of one tenth to 5,000 H. P 
Morse Silent Chain Drives, combining Ask for booklet describing Morse 
long life with both gear and belt ad- Silent Chains as used in many textile 


vantages .,have solved many produc- mills 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. 5. A. 


Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Denver, Col. Philadelphia. Pa 
Detroit, Mich Pittsburg, Pa. 
Louisville. Kv San Francisco, a! 
Minneapolis. Minn *. Louis, Mo. 

New Orleans, La Toronto, 2, Ont.., Can. 
New York. N. Y¥ Winnipeg. Man Car 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Raltimore, Md 
Rirmingham, Ala 
Ruffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass 
Chicago. Ill. 
Charlotte. N 


Starch 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Trucks 


One of the outstanding features of 
Lane Canvas Mill Trucks, and this 
applies also to all Lane Baskets, is the 
entire absence of any rough surfaces 
or, in fact, anything whatever to in 
any way injure the most delicate 
materials handled therein. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manutacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| 
| 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED RAYON WARP-SIZING MACHINE NO. 81 TYPE M 


Mr. C. W. YENNY founded The Rayon Processing & Warp- 
Sizing Co. , 44 Beech Street, Paterson, N. J., less than two years ago, 
and now runs FOUR of our sizing machines---and has this to say: 


“I ATTRIBUTE THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF MY BUSINESS 
TO THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING 
MACHINES. VISCOSE--CELANESE--BEMBERG--TUBIZE--SNIA--ANY 
BRAND OR GRADE SIZED WITH EQUALLY FAULTLESS RESULTS.” 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .°. 10 Ramapo Ave. .*. Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative 


Southern Representative 
y CIRCULAR 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED ASK FOR DEMONSTRATION G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, England Charlotte, North Carolina, U. 8. A. 


LEATHER BELTING Cloth Room Machinery 


KROMOTAN 


A special Tannage possessing higher tensile | 
strength, better pulling adhesion and greater flex1- 
bility than Oak Belting. 


It is particularly adapted to difficult drives when | ae 
small pulleys or idlers are necessary. This type of Inspectors — Rolling-up Stands — Measuring 


Belting is recommended for unusual conditions of Dials—Railway Sewing Machines—Spreader 
steam, hot water, oil, dilute acids or alkalies. : 
Rolls — Loom Beams — Special Castings — 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company GEARS. 
302 E. 6th Street 
Charlotte, N. C. BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


Makers of Leather Belting since 1894 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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